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“ Yorre Prorix grows better and better every New 
York Herald, December 5, 1886. — 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw WerkLy. 


The number for December 28 is a “ New. 

with a New-year story, entitled“ The Forrestville Bicycle,” by 

oun R. Corve.., a popular writer of boys’ stories; It is illustrated 
by E. Srerxce. 

An article entitled “ A Young Hero” recites the acta of “ courage, 
heroism, and humanity” for which a youth of fifteen received the 
Congressional Life-saving Medal. Hiram Dupiey Bock ts the name 
of this young hero, whose portrait is given. 

The full-page picture by Farprric Goopatt, R.A., is called 

“FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY.” 


dt is accompanied by a poem by Marcaret V anpEGrirt. 

Faepericx Evans, Jun., has an article on “ Colleve Cheers,” and 
Howarp Pris a fairy tale, called “ How the Princess's Pride was 
Broken.” 


Number,” and 


Tlarprr’s YOuNG Prope, $2 00 per Year. 


A specimen copy of Harper's Youne Peor.e will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


WEEKLY. 


New York. Sarcrnar, Janvary 1, 1887. 
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THE CLOSING YEAR. 


ao year that is ending is memorable for two 
things. One is the change in English sentiment 
toward Irish home rule, and the other is the labor 
demonstrations of the year in this country. For the 
first time the Irish demand for home rule has been 
adopted by a great English statesman and party lead- 
er. His action has practically dissolved the Liberal 
party, which, before the change, undoubtedly repre- 
sented the general political opinion and tendency of 
England. The Liberal schism is very significant. 
‘*Society,” the clubs, the great body of distinguished 
men of all kinds, most of the chief newspapers and 
periodicals, have declared against the new policy. 
JOHN BRIGHT, a life-long Liberal leader, has parted 
with his friend GLapsTONE. Lord TENNYSON, ver- 
ging upon eighty, has sung the antistrophe-of ‘* Locks- 
ley Hall,” the burning hymn of his youth to freedom 
and progress, and laments Democracy and the evil 
day. The Minister who was called the people’s WIL- 
LIAM, and who, more than any other, recently seemed 
to represent the conviction and gratify the pride of 
the average Englishman, is denounced as an imbecile 
or @ maniac, a British statesman who closes a great 
career by seeking the dissolution of the British Em- 
pire, an octogenarian madly emulous of 


“The aspiring youth who fired the Ephesian dome.” 


No event in English politics since the repeal of the 
Corn-laws has so deeply excited the country. The 
spectacular incident of the delivery of Mr. GLap- 
_ STONE'S speech in April, and the debate that followed, 
was succeeded by a radical breach in the Liberal 
party, the defeat and resignation of the Ministry, a 
dissolution of Parliament, a short and earnest cam- 
paign,; a signal defeat at the polls, the return of a 
large Parliamentary majority of Tories and Union- 
Liberals, anda Tory Ministry, after the first place had 
been offered to Lord HaARTINGTON, the leader of the 
Liberal secession. The assembly of Parliament was 
followed by the hope, rather than by any reasonable 
prospect, of Liberal reunion. But, as usual when 
such a breach occurs, it is wider and more irrecon- 
cilable than ever, and the seceding Liberals support, 
and promise to support, the most strenuous measures 
to restore order in Ireland. Meanwhile Irish leaders 
have adopted a ‘‘ plan of campaign,” a scheme which 
provides for the payment to agents of the Irish Na- 
tionalist League, as trustees, of that amount of rent 
which tenants feel to be a just payment under the 
circumstances. This plan is approved by the Catho- 
lic Primate of Ireland, on the ground that the land- 
lord and the tenant are parties to a contract which 
one side may interpret as legitimately as the other, 
and that.the law authorizing certain courts under cer- 
tain conditions to regulate rents is a declaration that 
the will of one party to the contract is not to govern. 
But neither Mr. GLADSTONE nor Mr. PARNELL nor the 
home rule Liberal press in England approves the “plan 
of campaign,” and the arrest of Irish leaders for con- 
spiracy to defraud, the disagreement between them 
and their English allies, and the undoubted persist- 
ence of the Irish, portends a Tory policy of coercion 
and continued disturbance of the political situation. 
The situation, as the year opens, seems to make more 
evident the simple alternative of a rigorous subjuga- 
tion of Ireland, or some form of home rule. 

In this country the spring saw a ‘‘ labor demonstra- 
tion” at the West, and simultaneous local strikes and 
boycotts, culminating in the anarchist massacre at 
Chicago, which plainly disclosed the fact of extensive 
and powerful labor organizations largely controlled 
by foreigners trained in the socialist and anarchist 
theories of Europe. The nature of the boycott as 
a conspiracy against peaceable citizens lawfully en- 
_ gaged, and as an unjustifiable interference with the 
fundamental conditions of free government, was dem- 
onstrated by the conviction and punishment of boy- 
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cotters in New York. But the chief result of the 
movement in the spring was to show that, with all 
the instances of outbreak, especially in [Illinois and 
Wisconsin, and with al] the attempts to overbear in- 
dividual liberty, there was no general disposition to re- 
sort to force as a solution of the situation; but, on the 
contrary, the.two chief organizations, the Knights of 
Labor, and especially the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, insisted upon a peaceful settlement. The 
gravity of the situation arose, and will hereafter arise, 
from the large number of foreign members and lead- 
ers who have no knowledge of American institutions, 
no sympathy for American ideas, and who are pro- 
foundly ignorant of economic principles and of his- 
tory. The movement led at the close of the year to 
the nomination of Mr. HENRY GEORGE, an American 
citizen who has devoted himself to the study of eco- 
nomical questions, for the Mayoralty of New York, 
and to a vote of 68,000 in support of his candidacy 
after a very vigorous and interesting canvass. The 
large vote was significant of the strong public inter- 
est in what is called the labor question—an interest 
which is fortunate as implying a prompt and careful 
consideration of its various aspects, and a consequent 
avoidance of the violence which springs from silence 
and depression. The result of the election in Boston, 
where a nomination like that of Mr. GEORGE was 
made, shows a less general desire for political organ- 
ization than was indicated by his large vote. The 
year opens with such peace at home as has not been 
known in this country for many years, and with no 
foreign question that can excite apprehension. As 
we approach the centenary of the Constitution it 
seems probable that ‘“‘the experiment” of free, con- 
stitutional, popular institutions will be seen not to 
have failed, but to have demonstrated that such in- 
stitutions are quite as strong and practicable and be- 
neficent as any form of monarchy or aristocracy. 


REPEAL OF THE TENURE OF OFFICE AOT,. 


CONGRESS is acting promptly. The House has 
passed the electoral count bill, and the bill giving 
Indians land in severalty, and the Senate has repeal- 
ed the tenure of office bill. But it has also defeated 
for the present the bill for open sessions to consider 
executive nominations, and it will probably practi- 
cally defeat Mr. Beck’s bill in regard to Congres- 
sional attorneys for Congress- aided corporations. 
But the electoral count bill and the Indian bill, 
with the repeal of the tenure of office bill, are pub- 
lie benefits. The strenuous and able opponent of 
the repeal was Senator Epmunps. But Senators 
Hoar and Evarts favored it. The debate was 
short, and the vote was 30 for repeal and 22 against 
it. Four Republicans only supported it, Mr. Ev- 
ARTS being absent. The four were Messrs. Hoar, 
CuHace of Rhode Island, INGALLS, and MITCHELL 
of Oregon. Twenty-six Democrats voted to re- 
peal; twenty-two Republicans voted against repeal. 
There was little disposition to discuss the question. 
The arguments were really exhausted in the Congress 
of 1789, when the question was first raised, and in 
the Congress of 1835, when WEBSTER made the 
strongest plea for the position Mr. EpmuNDs holds. 
Mr. WEBSTER’S argument was very powerful, and 
it showed that the question cannot be finally set- 
tled. But he admitted that the decision of the con- 
temporary Congress, containing many members of 
the Constitutional Convention, was of very great 
weight, and he conceded the uniform practice under 
the Constitution. 

The tenure of office bill was not passed because 
of any deliberate decision that the original decision 
of Congress was wrong, but to restrain President 
ANDREW JOHNSON, who was believed to cherish pur- 
poses inconsistent with the settlements of the war, 
and to intend trouble. It was a bill to prevent mis- 
chief then especially threatened. The veto was a 
strong constitutional argument, but Congress acted as 
a Committee of Public Safety, and overruled it. That 
the act was not regarded as a deliberate reversal of a 
great and settled constitutional conclusion was shown 
by the fact that immediately upon General GRANT’s 
election the House of Representatives, almost by its 
first vote, passed a bill repealing the tenure of office 
law by a vote of 138 to 16. This action, as Senator 
HoaR says, was repeated in the following year by a 
vote of 159 to 25, and in 1872 without a division. He 
points out that every Senator who had served in the 
other House, except Mr. MORRILL, whose term as Rep- 
resentative was before that time, whether Republican 
or Democrat, had voted for the repeal. But the Sen- 
ate, having grasped the power, modified the law, but 


‘ retained it upon the statute-book. The modification 


was very distasteful to General GRANT, and he urged 
the repeal. The House by a vote of 129 to 25 again 
supported it, But the Senate did not yield. The 
practica: afgument against it could not be more 
strongly or concisely stated than in the words of 
Senator Hoar: ‘‘The effect of this legislation is to 
destroy Executive responsibility, so far as it has any 
effect at all.” It forces upon the President against 
his will officers in whom he has no confidence, and 
he has a right to ask at the polls for a suspension of 
judgment against him because of his administration, 
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on the ground that he has not been allowed to select 
the agents of administration. 

Senator EpMUNDs said that the repeal was a step 
backward in reform, because it opened the gates to a 
clean sweep. But Senator Hoar replied conclusively 
that it was from the precise condition of affairs pro- 
duced by the tenure of office bill that the civil service 
reform movement arose. Never was a partisan civil 
service so absolute and so irresponsible as under this 
law, which prostitutes the service to the political for- 
tunes of Senatorial leaders. That this was the result 
in this State is a familiar fact, and Senator MILLER 
has recently described it in an interview. ‘Senatorial 
courtesy” and the tenure of office law enabled a Sen- 
ator to hold his retainers in practical despite of the 
President. ‘‘The appointments in Custom-houses, in 
the Internal Revenue service, and in the Post-office, 
which had been made in the interests and in the ser- 
vice of party, almost ever since the foundation of the 
government, ceased to be made even in the interest 
of a party, and came to be made in the interest of the 
political fortunes of special political leaders.” The 
President, at least, is a single responsible officer who 
cannot hide his responsibility, and who is vested with 
the executive power by the Constitution. Senators 
are not vested with that power, but by ‘Senatorial 
courtesy,’’ and secret sessions; and the tenure of office 
law, they practically exercised it in the dark and with- 
out responsibility. Instead of an injury to reform, 
the repeal of the tenure of office law is a signal service. 
It goes far to place the responsibility for nominations 
where it belongs—upon the President. But it does 
not accomplish that result entirely so long as ‘‘Sen- 
atorial courtesy” gives the practical power of con- 
firmation in each State to one or two Senators, whose 
ascendency in determining nominations becomes con- 
sequently very great. The repeal of the law should 
be followed by open sessions to consider executive 
nominations, and by a statement of reasons for re- 
moval, which must be a voluntary executive act, and 
then some of the worst evils of the spoils system 


would be swept away. 


PRESIDENTIAL SPECULATIONS, 


THE Democratic papers, in discussing the probabili- 
ties of Mr. CLEVELAND'S renomination, forget to con- 
sider the logical result of not renominating him. To 
reject the President is to reject his administration. 
Now the moral significance of his administration lies 
in his reform policy, and in the pacific and patriotic 
attitude of the ‘‘solid South.” To refuse to renomi- 
nate him would be to repudiate his policy of reform, 
and to revive the old distrust of the Southern feeling. 
The consequence of this course is evident enough. It 
would repel the entire Independent vote of the coun- 
try, and limit the Democratic vote to the Bourbon 
Democracy. But he must be a very enthusiastic par- 
tisan who supposes that the Democratic party, inde- 
pendent of Mr. CLEVELAND, has impressed the coun- 
try so profoundly during the last two years with its 
ability to govern wisely and well that, rejecting Mr. 
CLEVELAND as its candidate, it would be certainly suc- 
cessful. 

Having passed him by, and having renounced his 
administration as the platform of ’88, what and whom 
would the Democratic party substitute? Some names 
of what are called ‘‘old-fashioned Democrats” have 
been suggested. But old-fashioned Democracy is 
Bourbon Democracy, and that has been rejected by 
this country forever. Mr. CLEVELAND was elected 
solely because he was not an old-fashioned but a new- 
fashioned Democrat. He stood for a modern spirit, 
for a post-bellum, not an arite-bellum, view of the po- 
litical situation of the country. Rejeeting Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND and his administration, upon what policy or 
purpose does the Democratic party propose to plant 
itself? It cannot be revenue reform, because the 
Democratic House has just refused to countenance it. 
It cannot be civil service reform, because Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND is its party representative. It cannot be ‘“‘ turn- 
ing the rascals out,” because Democrats are in pos- 
session of the chief offices, and of half of the subordi- 
nate service, and a campaign conducted upon the cry 
of turning out the other half would be a campaign 
of inexhaustible laughter, ending in contemptuous 
Democratic defeat. It cannot be a sound silver policy, 
because the party has none. The only visible advan- 
tage of the Democratic party at this moment is Mr. 
CLEVELAND and his administration. To abandon 
them is practically to throw up the sponge. 

The old-fashioned” Democrats who have been 
named would pursue the same general course with 
Mr. CLEVELAND, or they would not. If they would 
pursue it, it would be obviously better to continue 
Mr. CLEVELAND in the Presidency. If they would 
not pursue it, a great vote would be alienated. The 
fundamental error of the Democrats who oppose the 
renomination of the President is that they apparently 
suppose the Democratic party to be an organized body, 
with distinct convictions and purposes, with which 
Mr. CLEVELAND does not wholly sympathize, but with 


which Governor HILL, for instance, or Mr. THURMAN, 


or Mr. Hewitt, or Governor ABBETT, does sympathize, 
and therefore that to nominate some such gentleman 
would harmoniously secure all the votes of the party. 
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But there are no such distinct convictions and pur- 
poses, and when the Democratic opposition to the Pre- 
sident’s renomination is brought to a definite state- 
ment, it appears, not that the President is unsound 
upon any Democratic principle or policy, so called, 
but that he has left some Republicans in office. That 
is the whole ground of opposition, so far as we have 
observed it, and old-fashioned Democracy is thus re- 
duced to the demand of the Jacksonian Governor 
KINNEY in Illinois fifty years ago, as reported by 
Messrs. NicoLayand Hay, that ‘‘all Whigs should be 
whipped out of office like dogs out of a meat-house.” 
There are a great many voters of both parties who 
think that that’proceeding is the great object of elec- 
tions. But to defeat the renomination of Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND for that reason would be to defeat the Demo- 
cratic party. Mr. CLEVELAND'S renomination under 
the circumstances seems to us to depend wholly 
upon himself. A course which aimed to consoli- 
date the Democratic party by listening to Bourbon 
counsels and acting upon them would still not com- 
mend the President to Bourbon favor. His true 
course for the country and for himself is to push reso- 
lutely forward in the spirit of his own strong convic- 
tions. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 


THE new South, of which we spoke last week in © 


connection with the HARPER party, has found a strik- 
ing and significant expression in the appearance of 
Mr. TRENHOLM, of South Carolina, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, and Mr. Grapy, of Georgia, the editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, as guests at the annual 
dinner of the New England Society, in Philadelphia 
and New York respectively. The strain of remark at 
these noted dinners is always patriotic, and the speech- 
es naturally teem with glowing and tender allusions 
to the civil war.and the Union soldiers. It was a sig- 
nal sign, therefore, of the actual situation that two of 
the strongest Confederates should rise in the midst of 
such a Northern company as gather at these dinners, 
and by their personal bearing no less than by the ear- 
nestness and eloquence of their speeches should show 
+o the most skeptical what worthy foes they had been, 
and what sincere friends they are. 

To these distinguished orators who in the two great 
cities spoke for the new South must be added Mr. 
JaMES PHELAN, of Tennessee, who is just elected to 
Congress in the Memphis district, and who in his own 
district and among his own Southern fellow-citizens 
proved himself to be, with Mr. TRENHOLM and Mr. 
GRADY, a man of broad comprehension and sagacious 
views. All of these gentlemen, it must be under- 
stood, speak as men who, without renunciation of 
their local feeling, of their State pride, or of their 
honor and affection for the men with whom they st 
fast for what they held to be a true cause, own with- 
out reservation its defeat and the consequent total 
change of conditions in the life around them. Thus 
Mr. PHELAN says: 

“ Bitter to my taste as were the results of the civil war, day 
after day has reconciled me to them, and convinced me of the 
wisdom of cheerful submission to the will of Him who brought 
them about. The union of these States has been preserved and 
declared indissoluble. A great and disturbing constitutional ques- 
tion has been finally and forever settled, and slavery has been for- 
ever abolished ; it no longer tarnishes the fair fame of a great and 
free republic. Because it was involved in the question of consti- 
tutional right, I fought four years in its defence. I tell you now, 
upon the honor of my manhood, that I would fight eight years, 
though my hairs are white, against any attempt to reinstate it in 
any portion of this continent.” 


Mr. GRADY’s speech was one of the most striking that 
have been delivered by any citizen of a Southern State 
since the war. It was very eloquent. His tribute to 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN was very impressive, and the effect 
of his address delivered to that New England com- 
pany will be most serviceable to the country : 


“Great types, like valuable plants, are slow to flower and fruit, 
but from the union of these colonists came he who stands as the 
first typical American, the first who comprehended within himself 
all the strength ond greatness, all the majesty and grace, of this 
republic—AsraHaM\LINCOLN. He was the sum of Puritan and 
Cavalier, for in his ardent nature were fused the virtues of both, 
and in the depths of his great soul the faults of both were lost; 
but he was greater than Puritan, greater than Cavalier, in that he 
was American, and in that in his homely form were first gathered 
the vast and sterling forces of this republic, charging it with such 
tremendous meaning and so elevating it above human suffering 
that martyrdom, though infamously aimed, came as a fitting crown 
to a life consecrated from the cradle to human liberty.” 


Mr. GraDy said also: 


“ The relations of the Southern people with the negro are close and 
cordial. We remember with what fidelity he guarded our defenceless 
women and children, whose husbands and fathers were fighting 
against his freedom. To his eternal credit be it said that when- 
ever he struck a blow for his own liberty he fought in open bat- 
tle, and when at last he raised his black and humble hands that 
the shackles might be struck off, those hands were innocent of 
wrong against his helpless charges, and worthy to be taken in lov- 
ing grasp by every man who honors loyalty and devotion. Ruf- 
fians have maltreated him, rascals have misled him, but his treat- 
ment in the South to-day is an honorable protest against injustice 
to this simple and sincere people. Faith has been kept with him 
in spite of calumnious assertions to the contrary by those who as- 
sume to speak for us or by-frank opponents. Faith will be kept 
with him in the future if the South holds her reason and integrity. 
The new South is enamored of her new work. Her soul is stirred 
with the breath of new life. As she stands, full-statured and 
equal among the people of the earth, breathing the keen air and 
looking out upon the limitless horizon, she understands that her 
emancipation came because, in the inscrutable wisdom of God, her 
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honest purpose was crossed and her brave drmies beaten. This 
is said in no spirit of time-serving and apology. I should be un- 
just to the South if I did not make this plain in this presence.” 


His closing appeal to New England whether she will 
‘‘permit the prejudice of the war to remain in the 
hearts of the conquerors when it has died in the 
hearts of the conquered” was most touching and im- 
pressive. New England certainly would be recreant 
to her own best impulses if the appeal were not an- 
swered in the same manly and friendly spirit in which 
it is made. 

This is the new South which, for every reason, has 
seemed to us worthy of the most careful study and 
detailed presentation. It was with that purpose that 
the HARPER party visited the Southern States, and it 
is to continue the good work that the results of the 
changed circumstances to which Mr. Grady eloquent- 
ly refers will be laid before our readers. 


SOME RECENT REMOVALS. 


Mr. Caartes H. Ham, the Appraiser at Chicago, Mr. 
Coss, of Maryland, one of the four General Appraisers on 
the Atlantic coast, Captain PATTEN, of Maine, the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation, and Deputy Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner ROGERS, in Washington, have all been removed. 
Some of them were asked to resign, but that is only a form 
of removal. 

If the offices held by these gentlemen are in any fair 
sense political offices, if the gentlemen have been in any 
way officially incompetent and unsatisfactory, or if they 
have violated the wise rule of a “ quiet and unobtrusive ex- 
ercise of individual political rights,” there is no doubt that 
the removals were in accord with sound principles of the 
civil service. But if Mr. HAM was removed merely to make 
a place for Mr. HOFFMAN, and Captain PATTEN to make a 
place for Mr. MorTON, and the two other gentlemen for a 
similar reason, the removals are signal illustrations of the 
spoils system of the public service. 

As no reasons are publicly alleged, the public must de- 
cide upon such information as is accessible, and the opinion 
is universal, so far as we have seen, that these officers were 
all singularly competent, and in no sense offensive partisans. 
We regret sincerely the discredit which such changes ne- 
cessarily cast upon the Executive. Ifthey are deemed ne- 
cessary to secure party support, the same necessity might 
be pleaded with equal force for disregard of reform in all 
suspensions and removals. 


THE SURPLUS. 


By a majority of 5 in a vote of 303, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has practically refused to consider a bill to re- 
duce taxation. This is a refusal in the face of a surplus 
of about $100,000,000. The decision decides nothing but 
unwillingness to deal with the question at this time. It is 
a delay, that is all; because Congress cannot suppose that 
the country will consent to enormous over-taxation for the 
purpose of accumulating a fund to be distributed among 
the States, and to promote wild and corrupt expenditure. 

The contest between parties will be over a scheme of re- 
duction, which the protectionists will try to shape so as to 
save the present private bounties of the tariff, and the rev- 
enue reformers will hope to shape so as to secure the whole 
amount of tax to the Treasury. It is one of the most com- 
plex of struggles, because “ the people,” who on the one hand 
are to be relieved by lower duties, are on the other to be 
protected by higher wages. 

It is impossible to adopt any plan without opening the 
whole question, and that was doubtless the reason that Mr. 
RANDALL and his band of Democratic protectionists united 
with the Republicans in simply and summarily postponing 
the debate. Ifthe Republicans do not wish to be left in 
the position of merely maintaining a system of immense 
over-taxation, they will now submit some scheme of reduc- 
tion, or of appropriation of the surplus. Practically, with 
the assistance of Mr. RANDALL, they now control the ques- 


tion in both Houses. 


MCQUADE. 


McQUADE has been sentenced to imprisonment at hard 
labor for seven years, and to pay a fine of $5000. If there 
by any virtue in punishment to prevent crimes like his, 
this sentence will be serviceable. The heaviest blow of 
the penalty, however, does not fall upon him, but, as the 
Recorder truly said, upon his wife and family, and it is a 
sorrow for which there is no remedy. MCQUADE himself 
has probably no sense of personal disgrace or shame. But 
he cannot think of the fate to which he dooms his family 
without some bitterness of feeling. 

The punishment of the law is of a kind which is most 
deeply felt by men like McQuapk, for it exacts from him 
seven years of hard work. Making a trade of politics is a 
favorite pursuit of mén who are more intelligent than 
McQuaDE. Bnt when they see, as in this case, the price 
that they may suddenly have to pay, they will hardly play 
the game without some concern. 

The result of the trial will be a public benefit in destroy- 
ing the common notion that the “ boodle” game will really 
hurt nobody, and that it is of a kind in which actual hurt 
is impossible. But this case and the warning are not com- 
plete until briber and bribed are both undergoing punish- 
ment. The municipal year is ending happily. The suc- 


.cess of Mayor GRACE in removing SQUIRE, and the convic- 


tion of JAEHNE and McQuaDE, show that TWEED does not 
still rule us from his urn. 


NEW CITIZENS. 


Tue passage of the bill giving to Indians land in sev- 
eralty, under certain conditions, marks an epoch in the In- 
dian policy of this country. The number of Indians is not 
large—about 300,000; but the treatment of them is one of 
the most serious of our national problems. The most in- 
telligent and friendly opinion is that the svlutiou lies in 


3 


admitting the Indian to equal citizenship, to the protection 
of the laws, and the individual ownership of land. This 
involves the total abandonment of the old policy which 
regarded them as a foreign people, and treated with them 


as tribes. 
But it is plain that citizenship, and the protection of law, — 


and the industrial ownership of land, would practicably be 
of little use to the really wild Indian. One hundred and 
sixty acres of farm land or three hundred and twenty acres 
of grazing land in the Great American Desert, for instance, 
would not support many Indians nor many whites. There 
are very few Indians who practically understand agricul- 
ture. This means that the passage of the bill must not be 
regarded as the end of all national care and supervision of 
the Indian, but merely as an important step toward making 
the end of such supervision possible. 

The education at the Indian schools, which is a training 
in agricultural and mechanical arts, must be pursued more 
vigorously than ever. The excroachments upow the reser- 


vations, without securing perfect fair play for the Indian, ~ 


must be resisted ; and sneers at a “coddling” policy must 
be understood to be what they are, efforts to further such 
aggression by representing the government as foolishly in- 
dulgent. Patience and common-sense will selve the prob- 
lem. 


PERSONAL, 


Genera Grant was an excellent draughtsman, but the only 
oil-painting he ever put his name to is a frontier landscape with 
Indian figures, which he presented to ex-Secretary Borg. Mr. 
Borir’s nephew, who has become the owner of the picture, has 
sent it to Mrs. Grant as a Christmas gift. It is the only specimen 
of her husband’s art work in her possession. | 7 

—The late Professor ALEXanpER Hones, of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, was a man of broad sympathies and 
considerable humor. One day an impecunious young graduate 
called with a letter of introduction to ask help in obtaining a pas- 
torate. The document stated that he had a wife and baby, and 
was in a starving condition. “ You have a wife?” asked the Pro- 
fessor. “Yes, sir.” “Anda baby?” “Yes,sir.” “Is it plump 
and tender?” “Qh yes, sir.” Well, why not eat the baby?” 

—No listener to the brilliant speech of Mr. Henry W. Grapy, 
of the Atlanta Constitution, at the dinner of the New England So- 
ciety of New York, will soon forget the patriotic points made by 
the Southern orator, or the tremendous enthusiasm which they 
evoked. Turning to General SHerman, who sat near him, Mr. 
Grapy remarked: “I want to say to General Sazrman, who is 
considered an able man in our parts—though some people think 
he is a kind of careless man about fire—that from the ashes left 
us in 1864 we have raised a brave and beautiful city; that some- 
how or other we have caught the sunshine in the bricks and mor- 
tar of our homes, and have builded therein not one single ignoble 
prejudice or memory.” 

—During his stay in this country M. Dt Munxacsy painted an 
admirable portrait of Mrs. Josepa Pctitzer, which is not less faith- 
ful as a likeness than beautiful as a work of art. A few evenings 
before the painter’s departure Mr. Putrrzer entcrtained him at 
dinner, among the guests being Governor Hitt, W. Caps, 
Cyrus W. and Aueust 

—Mr. Grorce W. Cuitps has not yet received the bill for the 

ificent memorial fountain erected by his order at Stratford- 
on-Avon, nor does he know how many thousands of dollars the 
work will cost him. At the suggestion of his friend Dean Sran- 
LEY, he told the Mayor of that city to go ahead, and send the bill 
to him; and after five or six years the cable now announces the 
completion of the enterprise. oe 

—After seeing one of his paintings sell by auction for $45,500, 
JuLes Breton, now in his sixtieth year, has begun to etch. His 
first work with the needle is a remarque to a luminous and ex- 
quisite etching after his last Salon picture, “ Le Godter,” by Le 
CouTEvux, representing harvesters at luncheon. 

—An esteemed contemporary remarks: “It is not generally 
known that General Wattace was during most of his life an infi- 
del, and was converted to Christianity through an investigation of 
the Scriptures after listening to one of Colonel Rosert G. Incrr- 
SoLi.’s speeches against Christianity.” This is a mistake, Gen- 
eral WaLLace never was an infidel. He was baptized in the 
Methodist Church when a child. 

— Professor Huan ArcuiBaLp the composer of the music 
for the chorus of the Acharnians in its recent presentation by the 
students of the University of Pennsylvania, is likely to receive a 
tangible return in the increased attention drawn to the’ musical 


department of the institution, which is to be reorganized and en- 


dowed. 

—The Board of Trade Building in Chicago is connected with 
another building by a bridge, and a snow-fall having rendered this 
passageway unpleasant for those who had occasion to use it, Mr. 
B. P. Hutcatnson, a director of the Board of Trade, requested the 
janitor to clear away the snow. An hour or so having passed 
without action by the janitor, Mr. Hutcuinson procured a shovel 
and broom, and proceeded to do the work himself, greatly to the 
amusement of the brokers, who cheered lustily the resolute septu- 
agenarian. 

—Cuana, the Chinese giant, invited Captain Cosrenrenvs, the 
tattooed man, to dinner at a fable d’héte restaurant. When the 
compliment was returned, at the same place, the waiter, knowing 
CHane@’s habits, brought five dinners for him, and Cosrentexvs 
had to foot the bill. Then began an estrangement between the 
two curiosities. 

—A Chinese millionaire named Cow Hop, with his American 
wife, arrived in San Francisco recently from San Antonio, Texas, 
on his way home to China. He went to California eighteen years 
ago, but left the State in a short time for Texas, where he has 
made a large fortune by lucky real estate speculations. 

-—Professor Ropatro Lauciani, the Roman archeologist, who 
has been lecturing before the Lowell Institute at Boston, has a 
perfect mastery of English composition, and converses almost with- 
out accent, but in his public speaking he was at first deficient. 
To a friend, who noticed an improvement from evening to evening, 
he said: “I will tell you the secret. I asked Dr. Corrine [the cu- 
rator] to sit in a back seat and hold up his hat when I began to 
be unintelligible. He got very tired at first.” ° 

—The Custom-house duties on a small canvas of Henar Re- 
GNAULT’S, representing an Arab chieftain on horseback, and mea- 
suring about twenty inches square, were nearly $5000. 

—QOn the corner of Butterfield and Thirty-third streets, Chicago, 
is a handsome building, the cost of which and the ground upon 


_which it stands was $250,000. It is the Armour Mission, com- 


prising a church, kindergarten, créche, and dispensary. On the 
death of JosepH Armour, about three years ago, he left $100,000 
for the erection of the mission, and the deceased’s brother, P. D. 
Armour, to whom the execution of the plan was intrusted, added 
$150,000 of his own funds, the result being the present building. 
The expense of the mission is about $14,000 per year, and this in- 
come will be secured from the rent of forty-five flats which have 
been erected adjoining the mission. 
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GENERAL LOGAN, 


Joun ALexanper Locan died at his home in 
Washington, on Sunday, December 26, of con- 
gestion of the brain following an attack of rheu- 
matism. For the forty-eight hours before his 
death he had lain in an almost unconscious stu- 
por, and had apparenty suffered no pain. 
the 9th of next February he would have com- 
pleted his sixty-first year. 

General Logan was born in Jackson County, 
Illinois, his father being a physician of Irish 
birth, and his mother a native of Tennessee. He 
enlisted as a private in the First Illinois Regi- 
ment for the Mexican war, afterward becoming 
First Lieutenant. In 1849 he made his entry 
into politics as a candidate for the Clerkship of 
Jackson County, to which he was elected. In 
1852 he was graduated at the Louisville Univer- 
sity and admitted to the bar. In 1852, 1853, 1856, 
and 1857 he was chosen to the State Legislature 
as a Democrat,and from 1853 to 1857 served 
as Prosecuting Attorney. In 1854 he was 
elected to Congress, and re-elected in 1860, 
resigning to enter the army, being appoint- 
ed Colonel of the Thirty-first Illinois Volunteers 
in September, 1861. His rise in rank was rapid, 
and was gallantly earned. He won the single 
star of a Brigadier at Fort Donelson, where he 
was wounded, In the autumn of 1862 he was 
made a Major-General. In the Vicksburg cam- 
paign he commanded a division, from which, in 
October, 1863, he was transferred to the com- 
mand of the Fifteenth Corps, which he held until 
the death of McPaerson. In May, 1865, he suc- 
ceeded General Howarp in the command of the 
Army of the Tennessee, and resigned in August, 
with the reputation of being one of the most 
distinguished, if not quite the most distinguished 
of the soldiers of the war who had entered the 
Union army from civil life. 

After the war General Logan was elected to 
the House of Representatives, and in 1871 was 
chosen to the Senate, re-elected in 1879, and again 
in 1885. As the Republican candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency in 1884 he came conspicuously 
before the country, and at the time of his death 
was one of the most prominent candidates for the 
Republican nomination to the Presidency in 1888. 


SH E:* 
MWistory of Adventure. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Avtuor or “ Kine Sotomon’s Mines,” “ Jugs,” eto, 


XXVI. 
WHAT WE SAW. 


THEN came a few moments’ pause, during which 
Ayesha seemed to be gathering up her strength 
for the fiery trial, while we clung to each other, 
and waited in utter silence. 

At last from far, far away came the first mur- 
mur of sound, that grew and grew till it begun 
to crash and bellow in the distance. As she 
heard it, Ayesha swiftly threw off her gauzy wra 
ping, loosened the golden snake from her kirtle, and then, shakin 
her lovely hair about her like a garment, beneath its cover slip 
the kirtle off, and replaced the snaky belt around her and outside 
the masses of falling hair. There she stood before us as Eve 
might have stood before Adam, clad in nothing but her abundant 
locks, held round her by her golden band; and no words of mine 
can tell how sweet she looked—and yet how divine. Nearer and 
nearer came the thunder wheels of fire, and as they came she 
pushed one ivory arm through the dark masses of her shair and 
flung it round Leo’s neck. 

““Oh, my love, my love,” she murmured, “wilt thou ever know 
how I have loved thee!” and she kissed him on the forehead, and 
then went and stood in the pathway of the flame of Life. 

There was, I remember, to my mind something very touching 
about the words and that embrace upon the forehead. It was like 
a mother’s kiss, and seemed to convey a benediction with it. 

On came the crashing, rolling noise, and the sound thereof was 
as though a forest were being swept flat by a mighty wind, and 
then tossed up by it like so much grass, and thundered down a 
mountian-side. Nearer and nearer it came; now flashes of light, 
forerunners of the revolving pillar of flame, were passing like 
arrows through the rosy air; and now the edge of the pillar 
itself appeared. Ayesha turned toward it, and stretched out her 
arms to greet it. On it came, very slowly, and lapped her round 
with flame. I saw the fire run up her form. I saw her lift it 
with both her hands as though it were water, and pour it over her 
head. I even saw her open her mouth and draw it down into her 
lungs, and a dread and wonderful sight it was. 

Then she paused, and stretched out her arms, and stood there 
quite still, with a heavenly smile upon her face, as though she 
were the very Spirit of the Flame. 

The mysterious fire played up and down her dark and rolling 
locks, twining and twisting itself through and around them like 
threads of golden lace ; it gleamed upon her ivory breast and shoul- 
der, from which the hair had slipped aside; it slid along her 
pillared throat and delicate features, and seemed to find a home 
in the glorious eyes that shone and shone more brightly even than 
the spiritual essence. 

Oh, how beautiful she looked there in the flame? No angel 
out of heaven could have worn a greater loveliness. Even now my 
heart faints before the recollection of it, as she stood and smiled 
at our awed faces, and I would give half my remaining time upon 
this earth to see her once like that again. 

But suddenly—more suddenly than I can describe—a kind of 
change came over her face, a change which I could not define or 
explain on paper, but none the less a chan The smile van- 
ished, and in its place there came a dry, hard look; the rounded 
face seemed to grow pinched, as though some great anxiety were 
leaving its impress upon it. The glorious eyes, too, lost their light, 
and, as I thought, the form its perfect shape and erectness. 

I rubbed my eyes, thinking that I was the victim of some hallu- 
cination, or that the refraction from the intense light produced an 
optical delusion ; and, as I did so, the flaming pillar slowly twisted 
and thundered off whithersoever it passes to in the bowels of the 
great earth, leaving Ayesha standing where it had been. 

As soon as it was gone, she stepped forward to Leo’s side—it 
seemed to me that there was no spring in her step—and stretched 
* Begun in Hanrer’s No. 1554. 
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out her hand to lay it on his shoulder. I gazed at her arm. 
Where was its wonderful roundness and beauty? It was getting 
thin and angular. And her face—by Heaven !—her face was grow- 
ing old before my eyes! I suppose that Leo saw it also; certainly 
he recoiled a step or two. 

“What is it, my Kallikrates?” she said, and her voice—what 
was the matter with those deep and thrilling notes? They were 
quite high and cracked. 

“ Why, what is it—what is it?’ she said, confusedly. “TI feel 
dazed. Surely the quality of the fire hath not altered. Can the 
principle of Life alter? Tell me, Kallikrates, is there aught 
wrong with my eyes? I see not clear,” and she put her hand to 
her head and touched her hair—and oh, horror of horrors !/—it all 
fell off upon the floor, leaving her utterly bald. 

“Oh, look! look! look!” shrieked Job, in a shrill falsetto of 
terror, his eyes nearly dropping out of his head, and foam upon his 
lips. “ Look! look! look! she’s shrivelling up! she’s turning 
into a monkey!” and down he fell upon the floor, foaming and 
gnashing in a fit. tO 

True enough—lI faint even as I write it in the living presence 
of that terrible recollection—she was shrivelling up; the golden 
snake that had encircled her gracious form slipped over her hips 
and fell upon the ground; smaller and smaller she grew; her 
skin changed color, and in place of the perfect whiteness of its 
lustre it turned dirty brown and yellow, like an old piece of 
withered parchment. She felt at her bald head: the delicate hand 
was nothing but a claw now, a human talon, like that of a badly 
preserved Egyptian mummy, and then she seemed to realize what 
kind of change was passing over her, and she shrieked—ah, she 
shrieked !—she rolled upon the floor and shrieked ! 

Smaller she grew, and smaller yet, till she was no larger than a 
she.baboon. Now the skin was puckered into a million wrinkles, 
and on the shapeless face was the stamp of unutterable age. I 
never saw anything like it; nobody ever saw anything like the 
frightful age that was graven on that fearful countenance, no 
bigger now than that of a two-months’ child, though the skull re- 
mained the same size, or nearly so; and let all men pray to God 
they never may, if they wish to keep their reason. 

At last she lay still, or only feebly moving. She who but two 
minutes before had gazed upon us the loveliest, noblest, most 
splendid woman the world had ever seen, lay still before us, 
near the masses of her own dark hair, no larger than a big mon- 
key, and bideous-—ah, too hideous for words. And yet, think of 
this—at that very moment I thought of it—it was the same woman ! 

She was dying; we saw it, and thanked God—for while she lived 
she could feel, and what must she have felt? She raised herself 
upon her bony hands, and blindly gazed around her, swaying her 
head slowly from side to side as a tortoise does. She could not 
see, for her whitish eyes were covered with a horny film. Oh, the 
horrible pathos of the sight! But she could still speak. 

“ Kallikrates,” she said, in husky, trembling notes. “Forget me 
not, Kallikrates. Have pity.on my shame; I shall come again, 
and shall once more be beautiful ; I swear it—it is true! Oh—A— 
h—/” and she fell upon her face and was still. 

On the very spot where twenty centuries before she had slain the 
old Kallikrates, she herself fell down and died. 

Overcome with the extremity of horror, we too fell on the 
sandy floor of that dread place, and swooned away. 


I know not how long we lay thus. Many hours, I suppose. 
When at last I opened my eves, the other two were still out- 
stretched upon the floor. The rosy light still beamed like a ce- 
lestial dawn, and the thunder wheels of the Spirit of Life still 
rolled upon their‘accustomed track, for as I awoke the great pillar 
was passing away. There, too, lay the hideous little monkey frame, 
covered with crinkled yellow parchment, that once had been the 
glorious She. Alas! it was no hideous dream—it was an awful 
and unparalleled fact ! ° 

What had happened to bring this shocking change about ? 
Had the nature of the life-giving Fire changed? Did it perhaps 
from time to time send forth an essence of Death instead of an 
essence of Life? Or was it that the frame once charged with its 
marvellous virtue could bear no more, so that were the process 
repeated—it mattered not at what lapse of time—the two impreg- 
nations neutralized each other, and left the body on which they 
acted as it was before it ever came into contact with the very 
Essence of Life? This, and this alone, would account for the sud- 
den and terrible aging of Ayesha, as the whole length of her two 
thousand years took effect upon her. I have not the slightest 
doubt myself but that the frame now lying before me was just 
what the frame of a woman would be if by any extraordinary 
means life could be preserved in her till she at length died at the 
age of twenty-two centuries. 

But who can tell what had happened? There was the fact. 
Often since that awful hour I have reflected that it required no 
great stretch of imagination to see the finger of Providence in the 
matter. Ayesha locked up in her living tomb, waiting from age 
to age for the coming of her lover, worked but a small change in 
the order of the World. But Ayesha, strong and happy in her 
love, clothed in immortal youth and godlike beauty, and the wis- 
dom of the centuries, would have revolutionized society, and even 
perchance have changed the destiny of Mankind. Thus she op- 
posed herself against the eternal Law, and, strong though she 
was, by it was swept back to nothingness, swept.back with shame 
and hideous mockery. 

For some minutes I lay faintly turning these terrors over in my 
mind, while my physical strength came back to me, which it soon 
did in that buoyant atmosphere. Then I bethought me of the 
others, and staggered to my feet to see if I could arouse them. 
But first I took up Ayesha’s kirtle and the gauzy scarf with 
which she had been wont to hide her dazzling loveliness from 
the eyes of men, and, averting my head so that [ might not look 
upon it, covered up that dreadful relic of the glorious déad, that 
shocking epitome of human beauty and human life. I did this 
hurriedly, fearing lest Leo should recover, and see,it again. 

Then, stepping over the perfumed masses of dark hair that lay 
upon the sand, I stooped down by Job, who was lying upon his 
face, and turned him over. As I did so his arm fell back in a 
way that I did not like, and which sent a chill through me, and I 
glanced sharply at him. One look was enough. Our old and 
faithful servant was dead. His nerves, already shattered by all 
he had seen and undergone, had utterly broken down beneath 
this last dire sight, and he had died of terror, or in a fit brought 
on by terror. One had only to look at his face to see it. 

It was another blow; but perhaps it may help people to under- 
stand how overwhelmingly awful was the experience through which 
we had passed—we did not feel it much at the time. It seemed 
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quite natural that the poor old fellow should be 
dead. When Leo came to himself, which he did 
with a groan and trembling of the limbs about 
ten minutes afterward, and I told him that Job 
was dead, he merely said, “Oh!” And, mind 

this was from no heartlessness, for he and 

were much attached to each other; and he 
often talks of him now with the deepest regret 
and affection. It was only that his nerves would 
bear no more. A harp can only give out a cer- 
tain quantity of sound, however heavily it is 
smitten. 

Well, I set myself to recovering Leo, who, 
to my infinite relief, I found was not dead, but 
only fainting, and in the end I succeeded, as I 
have said, and he sat up; and then I saw anoth- 
er dreadful thing. When we entered that awful 
place his curling hair had been of the ruddiest 
gold, now it was turning gray, and by the time 
we gained the outer air it was snow-white. Be- 
sides, he looked twenty years older. 

“ What is to be done, old fellow ?” he said, in 
a hollow, dead sort of voice, when his mind had 
cleared a little, and a recollection of what had 
happened forced itself upon it. 

“Try and get out, I suppose,” I answered ; 
“that is, unless you would like to in there,” 
and I pointed to the column of fire that was 
ence more rolling by. 

“I would go in if I were sure that it would 
kill me,” he said, with a little laugh. “It was 
my cursed hesitation that did this. If I had 
not been afraid, she might never have tried to 
show me the road. But I am not sure. The 
fire might have the opposite effect upon me. It 

make me immortal; and, old fellow, I 
have not the patience to wait a couple of thou- 
sand years for her to come back again, as she did 
for me. I had rather die when my hour comes 
—and I should fancy that it isn’t far off either 
—and go my ways to look for her. Do you go 
in, if you like.” 

But I merely shook my head, my excitement 


" was as dead as ditch-water, and my distaste for 


the prolongation of my mortal span had come 
back upon me more strongly than ever. Be- 
sides, we neither of us knew what the effects of 
the fire might be. The result upon She had not 
been of an encouraging nature, and of the exact 
causes that produced that result we were, of 
course, ignorant. 

“Well, my boy,” I said, “we can’t stop here 
till we go the way of those two,” and I pointed 
to the little heap under the white garment and 
to the stiffening corpse of poor Job. “If we 
are going, we had better go. But, by-the-way, I 
expect that the lamps have burnt out;” and I 
took one up and Jooked at it, and sure enough 
it had. 

“There is some more oil in the vase,” said 
Leo, indifferent] y—*“ if it is not broken, at least.” 

I examined the vessel in question; it was in- 
tact. With a trembling hand I filled the lamps 
—luckily there was still some of the linen wick 
unburnt. Then I lit them with one of our wax 
matches. While I did so we heard the pillar of 
fire approaching once more as it went on its 
never-ending journey, if, indeed, it was the same 
pillar that passed and repassed in a circle. 

“ Let’s see it come once more,” said Leo; “ we 
shall never look upon its like again in this 
world.” 

It seemed a bit of idle curiosity, but somehow 
I shared it, and so we waited till, turning slowly 
round upon its own axis, it had flamed and thun- 
dered by; and I remember wondering for how 
many thousands of years this same phenomenon 
had been taking place in the bowels of the 
earth, and for how many more thousands it 
would continue to take place. I wondered also 
if any mortal eyes would ever again mark its 
passage, or any mortal ears be thrilled and fas- 
cinated by the swelling volume of its majestic 
sound. I do not think that they will. I be- 
lieve that we are the last human beings who will 
ever see that unearthly sight. Presently it had 
gone, and we too turned to go. 

But before we did so we each took Job’s cold 
hand in ours and shook it. It was a rather 
ghastly ceremony, but it was the only means in 
our power of showing our respect to the faithful 
dead and of celebrating his obsequies. The heap 
beneath the white garment we did not uncover. 
We had no wish to look upon that terrible sight 
again. But we went to the pile of rippling hair 
that had fallen from her in the agony of the 
hideous change which was worse than a thou- 
sand natural deaths, and each of us drew from 
it a shining lock, and these locks we still have, 
the sole memento that is left to us of Ayesha 
as we knew her in the fulness of her grace and 
glory. Leo pressed the perfumed hair to his 
li 


c She called to me not to forget her,” he said, 
hoarsely —“‘and swore that we should meet 
again. By Heaven! I never will forget her 
Here I swear that, if we live to get out of this, 
I will not for ail my days have anything to say 
to another living woman, and that wherever I go 


_ I will wait for her as faithfully as she waited for 


“ Yes,” I thought to myself, “if she comes 
back beautiful as we knew her. But supposing 


_ she came back like that a 


Well, and then we went. We went, and left 
those two in the presence of the very well and 
spring of Life, but gathered to the cold company 
of Death. How lonely they looked as they lay 
there, and how ill-assorted! That little heap 
had been for two thousand years the wisest, 
loveliest, proudest creature—I can hardly call 
her woman—in the whole universe. She had 
been wicked too, in her way; but, alas! such is 
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the frailty of the human heart, her wickedness 
had not detracted from her charm. Indeed, I 
am by no means certain that it did not add to it. 
It was, after all, of a grand order; there was po- 
thing mean or small about Ayesha. 

And poor Job, too! His presentiment had 
come true, and there was an end of him. Well, 
he bad a strange burial-place—no Norfolk hind 
ever had a stranger, or ever will; and it is some- 
thing to lie in the same sepulchre with the poor 
remains of the imperial She. 

We looked our last upon them and the inde- 
scribable rosy glow in which they lay, and then 
with hearts far too heavy for words we left them, 
and crept thence broken-down men—so broken- 
down that we even renounced the chance of 

ractically immortal life, because all that made 
ife valuable had gone from us, and we knew 
even then that to prolong our days indefinitely 
would only be to prolong our sufferings. For we 
felt—yes, both of us—that having once looked 
Avesha in the eyes, we could not forget her for 
ever and ever while memory and identity remain- 
ed. We both loved her now and for always; she 
was stamped and carven on our hearts, and no 
other woman could ever raze that splendid die. 
And I—there lies the sting—I had and have no 
right to think thus of her. As she told me, I 
was naught to her, and never shall be through 
the unfathomed depths of Time, unless, indeed, 
conditions alter,and a day comes at last when 
two men may love one woman, and all three be 
happy in the fact. It is the only hope of my 
broken-heartedness, and a rather faint one. Be- 
yond it I have nothing. I have paid down this 
heavy price, all that I am worth here and here- 
after, and that is my sole reward. With Leo it 
is different, and often and often I bitterly envy 
him his happy lot, for if She was right, and her 
wisdom and knowledge did not fail her at the last, 
which arguing from the precedent of her own 
case I think unlikely, he has some future to look 
forward to. But I have none; and yet—mark 
the folly and the weakness of the human heart, 
and let him who is wise learn wisdom from it— 
yet I would not have it otherwise. I mean that 
I am content to give what I have given and must 
always give, and take in payment those crumbs 
that fall from my mistress’s table, the memory of 
a few kind words, the hope one day in the far 
undreamed future of a sweet smile or two of 
recognition, and a little show of thanks for my 
devotion to her—and Leo. 

If that does not constitute true love, I do not 
know what does, and all I have to say is that it 
is a very bad state of mind for a man on the 
wrong side of middle age to fall into. 


XXVII. 
WE LEAP. 


We passed through the caves without trouble, 
but when we came to the slope of the inverted 
cone two difficulties stared us in the face. The 
first of these was the laborious nature of the as- 
cent, and the next the extreme difficulty of find- 
ing our way. Indeed, had it not been for the 
mental notes that I had fortunately taken of the 
shape of various rocks, etc.,I am sure that we 
never should have managed it at all, but have 
wandered about in the dreadful womb of the vol- 
cano—for I suppose it must once have been 
something of the sort—until we died of exhaus- 
tion and despair. As it was, we went wrong sev- 
eral times, and once nearly fell into a huge crack 
or crevasse. It was terrible work creeping about 
in the dense gloom and awful stillness from 
bowlder to bowlder, and examining it by the fee- 
ble light of the lamps to see if I could recognize 
its shape. We rarely spoke, our hearts were too 
heavy for speech, we simply stumbled about, fall- 
ing sometimes and cutting ourselves, in a rather 
dogged sort of way. The fact was that our spirits 
were utterly crushed, and we did not greatly care 
what happened to us. Only we felt bound to try 
and save our lives whilst we could, and, indeed, a 
natural instinct prompted us to it. So for some 
three or four hours, I should think—I cannot tell 
exactly how long, for we had no watch left that 
would go—we blundered-on. During the last 
two hours we were completely lost, and I began 
to fear that we had got in the funnel of some 
subsidiary cone, when at last I suddenly recog- 
nized a very large rock which we had passed in 
descending but a little way from the top. It is 
a marvel that I should have recognized it, and, 
indeed, we had already passed it going at right 
angles to the proper path, when something about 
it struck me, and I turned back and examined it 
in an idle sort of way, and, as it happened, this 
proved our salvation. 

After this we gained the rocky natural stair 
without much further trouble, and in due course 
found ourselves back in the little chamber where 
the benighted Noot had lived and died. 

But now a fresh terror stared us in the face. 
It may be remembered that, owing to poor Job's 
fear and awkwardness, the plank upon which we 
had crossed from the huge spur to the rocking- 
stone had been whirled off into the gulf below. 

How were we to cross without the plank ? 

There was only one answer—we must trv and 
jump it, or else stop where we were till we 
starved. The distance in itself was not so very 

t—between eleven and twelve feet, I should 
think—and I have seen Leo jump over nineteen 
when he was a young fellow at college; but then, 
think of the conditions. Two weary, worn-out 
men, one of them the wrong side of forty, a rock- 
ing stone to take off from, a trembling point of 
rock’wome few feet across to land on, and a bot- 
tomless gulf to be cleared in a raging gale. It 
was bad enough, God knows, but when I pointed 
out these things to Leo, he put the whole matter 
in a nutshell by replying that, merciless as the 
choice was, we must choose between the certainty 
of a lingering death in the chamber and the risk 
of a swift one in the air. Of course there was 


no arguing against this, but one thing was clear, 
we could not attempt that leap in the dark; the 
only thing to do was to wait for the ray of light 
which pierced through the gulf at sunset. How 
near to or how far from sunset we might be, nei- 
ther of us had the faintest notion; all we did 
know was that when at last the light came it 
would not endure more than a couple of minutes 
at the outside, so that we must be prepared to 
meet it. Accordingly we made up our minds to 
creep on to the top of the rocking-stone and lie 
there in readiness. We were the more easily 
reconciled to this course by the fact that our 
lamps were once more nearly exhausted—indeed, 
one had gone out bodily, and the other was jump- 
ing up and down, as the flame of a lamp does 
when the oil is done. So by the aid of its dying 
light we hastened to crawl out of the little cham- 
ber and clamber up the side of the great stone. 

As we did so the light went out. 

The difference in our position was a sufficient- 
ly remarkable one. Below, in the little chamber, 
we had only heard the roaring of the gale over- 
head ; here, lying on our faces on the swinging 
stone, we were exposed to its full force and fury, 
as the great draught drew first from this direc- 
tion and then from that, howling against the 
mighty precipice and through the rocky cliffs 
like ten thousand despairing souls. We lay there 
hour after hour in terror and misery of mind so 
deep*that I will not attempt to describe it, and 
listened to the wild storm-voices of that Tarta- 
rus as, set to the deep undertone of the spur op- 
posite, against which the wind hummed like some 
awful harp, they called to each other from pre- 
cipice to precipice. No nightmare dreamed by 
man, no wild invention of the romancer, can ever 
equal the living horror of that place and the 
weird crying of those voices of the night as we 
lay, like shipwrecked mariners on a raft, and 
tossed on a black, unfathomed wilderness of air. 
Fortunately the temperature was not a low one— 
indeed, the wind was warm, or we should have 
perished. Well, we lay and listened, and while 
we still were stretched out upon the rock a thing 
happened that was so curious and suggestive in 
itself, though doubtless it was a mere coinci- 
dence, that, if anything, it added to rather than 
deducted from the burden on our nerves. 

It will be remembered that when Ayesha was 
standing on the spur, before we crossed to the 
stone, the wind tore her cloak from her and 
whirled it away into the darkness of the gulf, we 
could not see whither. Well—I hardly like to 
tell the story, it is so strange—as we lay there 
upon the rocking-stone, this very cloak came 
floating out of the black space, like a memory 
from the dead, and fell on Leo so that it covered 
him nearly from head to foot. We could not at 
first make out what it was, but soon discovered 
by its feel, and then poor Leo for the first time 
gave way, and I heard him sobbing there upon 
the stone. No doubt the cloak had been caught 
upon some pinnacle of the cliff, and was thence 
blown hither by a chance gust; but still it was a 
most curious and touching incident. 

Shortly after this, suddenly, without the slight- 
est previous warning, the great red knife of light 
came stabbing the darkness through and through, 
struck the swaying stone on which we lay, and 
rested its sharp point upon the spur opposite. 

“ Now for it,” said Leo—“ now or never.” 

We rose and stretched ourselves, and looked 
at the cloud-wreaths, stained the color of blood 
by that red ray, as they tore through the sicken- 
ing depths beneath, and then at the empty space 
between the swaying stone and the quivering 
rock, and in our hearts despaired and prepared 
for death. Surely we could not clear it, desper- 
ate though we were. 

“ Who is to go first?” said I. 

“Do you, old fellow,” answered Leo. “I will 
sit upon the other side of the stone to steacy it. 
You must take as much run as you can, and jump 
high ; and God have mercy on us, say I.” 

a eteuad with a nod, and then I did a thing 
I had never done since Leo was a little boy. I 
turned and put my arm round him, and kissed 
him on the forehead. It sounds rather French, 
but as a fact I was taking my last farewell of a 
man whom I could not have loved more if he had 
been my own son twice over. 

“Good-by, my boy,” I said; “I hope that we 
shall meet again, wherever it is that we go to.” 

The fact was I did not expect to live another 
two minutes. 

Next I retreated to the far side of the rock, 
and waited till one of the chopping gusts of wind 
got behind me, and then commending my soul to 
(rod, I ran the length of the huge stone, some 
three or four and thirty feet, and sprang wildly 
out into the dizzy air. Oh! the sickening terrors 
that I felt as I launched myself at that little point 
of rock, and the horrible sense of despair that 
shot through my brain as I realized that I had 
jumped short! But so it was; my feet never 
touched the point; they went down into space, 
only my hands and body came in contact with it. 
I gripped at it with a yell, but one hand slipped, 
and I swung right round, holding by the other, so 
that I faced the stone from which I had sprung. 
Wildly I stretched up with my left hand, and 
this time managed to grasp a knob of rock, and 
there I hung in the fierce red light, with thou- 
sands of feet of empty air beneath me. My hands 
were holding to either side of the under part of 
the spur, so that its point was touching my head. 


Therefore even if I could have found the strength © 


I could not pull myself up. The most that I 
could do would be to hang for about a minute, 
and then drop down, down, into the bottomless 
pit. If any man can imagine a more hideous po- 
sition, let him speak. All I know is that the tor- 
ture of that half-minute nearly turned my brain. 
I heard Léo give a cry, and then suddenly saw 
him in mid-air springing up and out like a cha- 
mois, It was a splendid leap that he took under 
the influence of his terror and despair, clearing 
the horrible gulf as though it were nothing, and 
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landing well on to the rocky point. He threw him- 
self upon his face, to prevent his pitching off it 
into the depths. I felt the spur above me shake 
beneath the shock of his impact, and as it did so 
I saw the huge rocking-stone, that had been vio- 
lently depressed by him as he sprang, fly back 
when relieved of his weight, till, for the first time 
during all these centuries, it got beyond its bal- 
ance, and fell with a most awful crash right into 
the rocky chamber which had once served the 
philosopher Noot for a hermitage, as I have no 
doubt forever hermetically sealing the passage 
that leads to the Place of Life with some hun- 
dreds of tons of rock. 

All this happened in a second, and, curiously 
enough, my terrible ition, I 
noted it all involuntarily, as it were. even re- 
member thinking that no human being would go 
down that dread path again. 

Next instant I felt Leo seize me by the right 
wrist with both hands. By lying flat upon 
his stomach on the point of rock he could just 
reach me. 

“You must let go and swing yourself clear,” 
he said, in a calm and collected voice, “ and then 
I will try and pull you up, or we will both go to- 
gether. Are you ready ?” 

By way of answer I let go, first with my left 
hand and then with the right, and swayed out as 
a consequence clear of the overshadowing rock, 
my weight hanging upon Leo’s arms. It was a 
dreadful moment. He was a very powerful man, 
I knew, but would his strength be equal to lifting 
me up till I could get a hold on the top of the 
spur, when owing to his position he had so little 
purchase ? 

For a few seconds I swung to and fro, while 
he gathered himself for the effort, and then I 
heard his sinews cracking above me, and felt my- 
self lifted up as though I were a little child, till 
I got my left arm round the rock, and my chest 
was resting on it. The rest was easy; in two or 
three more seconds I was up, and we were lying 
panting side by side, trembling like leaves, and 
with the cold perspiration of terror pouring from 
our skins. 
on then, as before, the light went out like a 

mp. 

For some half-hour we lay thus without speak- 
ing a word,and then at length began to creep 
along the great spur as best we might in the 
dense gloom. As we got toward the face of the 
cliff, however, from which the spur sprang out 
like a spike from a wall, the light increased, 
though only a very little, for it was night over- 
head. After that the gusts of wind decreased, 
and we got along rather better, and at last reach- 
ed the mouth of the first cave or tunnel. But 
now a fresh trouble stared us in the face: our 
oil was gone,and the lamps were, no doubt, 
crushed to powder beneath the fallen rocking- 
stone. We were even without a drop of water 
to stay our thirst, for we had drunk the last in 
the chamber of Noot. How were we to see to 
make our way through this last bowlder-strewn 
tunnel ? 

Clearly all that we could do was to trust to our 
sense of feeling, and attempt the passage in the 
dark ; so in we crept, fearing that if we delayed 
to do so our exhaustion would overcome us, and 
we should probably lie down and die where we 
were. 

Oh, the horrors of that last tunnel! The place 
was strewn with rocks, and we fell over them, and 
knocked ourselves up against them till we were 
bleeding from a score of wounds. Our only guide 
was the side of the cavern, which we kept touch- 
ing, and so bewildered did we grow in the dark- 
ness that we were several times seized with the 
terrifying thought that we had turned and were 
travelling the wrong way. On we went, feebly, 
and still more feebly, for hour after hour, stop- 
ping every few minutes to rest, for our strength 
was spent. Once we fell asleep, and, I think, 
must have slept for some hours, for, when we 
woke, our limbs were quite stiff, and the blood 
from our blows and scratches had caked, and was 
hard and dry upon our skin. Then we dragged 
ourselves on again, till at last, when despair was 
entering into our hearts, we once more beheld the 
light of the day, and found ourselves outside 
the tunnel, in the rocky fold on the outer sur- 
face of the cliff that, it will be remembered, led 
into it. 

It was early morning—that we could tell by the 
feel of the sweet air and the look of the blessed 
sky, which we had never hoped to see again. It 
had, so near as we knew, been an hour after sun- 
set when we entered the tunnel, so it followed 
that it had taken us the entire night to crawl 
through that dreadful place. 

“One more effort, Leo,” I , “and we 
shall reach the slope where Billali is, if he hasn’t 
gone. Come, don’t give way,” for he had cast 
himself upon his face. He got up, and, leaning 
on each other, we got down that fifty feet or so 
of cliff—somehow. I have not the least notion 
how. I only remember that we found ourselves 
lying in a heap at the bottom, and then once more 
began to drag ourselves along on our hands and 
knees toward the grove where She had told Bil- 
lali to wait her re-arrival, for we could not walk 
another foot. We had not gone fifty yards in 
this fashion when suddenly one of the mutes 
emerged from some trees on our left, through 
which, I presume, he had been taking a morning 
stroll, and came running up to see what sort of 
strange animals we were. He stared, and stared, 
and then held up his hands in horror, and nearly 
fell to the ground. Next, he started off as hard 
as he could for the grove, some two hundred yards 
away. No wonder that be was horrified at our 
appearance, for we must have been a shocking 
sight. To begin, Leo with his golden curls turned 
a snowy white, his clothes nearly rent from his 
body, his worn face and his hands a mass of 
bruises, cuts, and hlood—incrusted filth—was a 
sufficiently alarming spectacle, as he painfuily 
dragged himself along the ground, and I have no 
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doubt that I was little better. I know that two 
days afterward when I looked at my face in some 
water I scarcely knew myself. I have never been 
famous for beauty, but there was something be- 
sides ugliness stamped upon my features that I 
have never got rid of until this day, something 
resembling that wild look with which a startled 
person wakes from deep sleep more than any- 
thing that I can think of. And really it is not 
to be wondered at. What I do wonder at is that 
we escaped at all with our reason. 

Presently to my intense relief I saw old Bil- 
Jali hurrying toward us, and even then I could 
scarcely help smiling at the expression of con- 
sternation on his dignified countenance. 

“Oh, my Baboon! my Baboon!” he cried, 
“my dear son, is it indeed thee and the Lion? 
Why, his mane that was as ripe as corn is white 
like the snow. Whence come ye? and where is 
the Pig, and where too She-who-must-be-obeyed ?” 

“ Dead, both dead,” I answered; “ but ask. not 
questions ; help us, and give us food and water, 
or we too shall die before thine eyes. Seest thou 
not that our tongues are black for want of water? 
How can we talk, then?” 

“ Dead!” he gasped—“ impossible! She who 
never dies—dead, how can it be ?’”* and then per- 
ceiving, I think, that his face was being watched 
by the mutes who had come running up, he 
checked himself, and motioned to them to carry 
us to the camp, which they did. 

Fortunately when we arrived some broth was 
boiling on the fire, and with this Billali fed us, 
for we were too weak to feed ourselves, thereby 
I firmly believe saving us from death by exhaus- 
tion. Then he bade the mutes wash the blood 
and grime from us with wet cloths, and after that 
we were laid down upon piles of aromatic grass, 
and instantly fell into the dead sleep of absolute 
exhaustion of mind and body. ¢ 


— 


XXVIII. 
OVER THE MOUNTAIN. 


Tue next thing I recollect is a feeling of tha 
most dreadful stiffness, and a sort of vague idea 
passing through my half-awakened brain that I 
was a carpet that had just been beaten. I opened 
my eyes, and the first thing they fell on was the 
venerable countenance of our old friend Billali, 
who was seated by the side of the improvised 
bed upon which I was sleeping, and thoughtfully 
stroking his long beard. The sight of him at 
once brought back to my mind a recollection of 
all that we had recently passed through, which 
was accentuated by the vision of poor Leo lying 
opposite to me, his face knocked almost to a jelly, 
and his beautiful crowd of curls turned from yel- 
low to white,* and I shut my eyes again and 


groaned. 
x “Thou hast slept long, my Baboon,” said old 
illali. 

“ How long, my father ?” I asked. 

‘A round of the sun and a round of the moon, 
a day and a night, hast thou slept, and the Lion 
also. See, he sleepeth yet.” 

“ Blessed is sleep,” I answered, “for it swal- 

lows up recollection.” 

' “Pell me,” he said, “ what hath befallen ye, 
and what is this strange story of the death of 
Her who dieth not. Bethink thee, my son; if 
this be true, then is thy danger and the danger 
of the Lion very great—nay, almost is the pot red 
wherewith ye shall be potted, and the stomachs 
of these who shall eat ye are already hungry for 
the feast. Knowest thou not that these Amahag- 
ger, my children, these dwellers in the caves, hate 
ye? They hate ye as strangers, they hate ye 
more because of their brethren whom She put to 
the torture for ye. Assuredly, if once they learn 
that there is naught to fear from Hiya, from the 
terrible She-who-must-be-obeyed, they will slay 
ye by the pot. But let me hear thy tale, my poo 

Baboon.” 

Thus adjured, I set to work and told him—not 
everything, indeed, for I did not think it desirable 
to do so, but sufficient for my purpose, which 
was to make him understand that She was really 
no more, having fallen into some fire, and, as I 
put it—for the real thing would have been in- 
comprehensible to him—been burned up. I also 
told him some of the horrors we had undergone 
in effecting our escape, and these produced a 
great impression on him. But 1 clearly saw that 
he did not believe in the report of Ayesha’s 
death. He believed, indeed, that we thought that 
she was dead, but his explanation was that it had 
suited her to disappear for a while. Once, he 
said, in his father’s time, she had done so for ten 
years, and there was a tradition in the country 
that many centuries back no one had seen her 
for a whole generation, when she suddenly reap- 
peared, and destroved a woman who had assumed 
the position of Queen. I said nothing to this, 
but only shook my head sadly. Alas! I knew 
too well that Ayesha would appear no more, at 
any rate that Billali would never see her. 

“ And now,” concluded Billali, “ what wouldst 
thou do, my Baboon ?” 

“Nay,” I said, “I know not, my father. Can 
we not escape from this country?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt is very difficult. By Kér ye cannot pass, 
for ye would be seen, and as soon as those fierce 
ones found that ye were alone, well,” and he 
smiled significantly, and made a movement as 
though he were placing a hat on his head, “ But 
there is a way over the cliff whereof I once spake 


to ye, where they drive the cattle out to pasture; 


Then beyond the pastures are three days’ jour- 
ney through the marshes, and after that I know 
not, but I have heard that seven days’ journey 
from thence is a mighty river, which floweth to 


* Curiously enough, Leo’s hair bas lately been to 
some smal! extent its color; that is to say, 
it is now a yellowish-gray, and I am not without hopes 
that it will in time come quite right. 
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the black water. If ye could come thither, per- 
chance ve might escape; but how can ye come 
thither 

“ Billali,” I said, “once, thou knowest, I did save 
thy life. Now pay back the debt, my father, and 
save me mine and my friend’s, the Lion’s. It 
shall be a pleasant thing for thee to think of 
when thine hour comes, and something to set in 
the scale against the evil doing of thy days, if 
perchance thou hast done any evil. Also, if 
thou be right, and if She doth but hide . herself, 
surely when she comes again she shall reward 
thee.” 

““My son the Baboon,” answered the old man, 
“think not that I have an ungrateful heart. 
Well do I remember how thou didst rescue me 
when those dogs stood by to see me drown. 
Measure for measure will I give thee, and if thou 
canst be saved, surely I will save thee. Listen: 
By dawn to-morrow be prepared, for litters shall 
be here to bear ye away across the mountains, 
and through the marshes beyond. This will I do, 
saying that it is the word of She that it be done, 
and he who obeyeth not the word of She, food is 
he for the hyenas, Then, when fe have crossed 
the marshes, ye mast strike with your own hand, 
so that perchance if good fortune go with ye, 
ye may live to come to that black water where- 
of ye told me. And now, see, the Lion wakes, 
and ye must eat the food I have made ready 
for ye.” 

Leo’s condition when once he was fairly aroused 
proved not to be so bad as might have been ex- 
pected from his appearance, and we both of us 
managed to eat a hearty meal, which, indeed, we 
needed sadly enough. After this we limped 
down to the spring and bathed, and then came 
back and slept again till eveni::g, when we once 
more ate enough for five. Billali was away all, 
that day, no doubt making arrangements about 
litters and bearers, for we were awakened in the 
middle of the night by the arrival of a consider- 
able number of men in the little camp. 

At dawn the old man himself appeared, and 
told us that he had by using She’s dreaded name, 
though with some difficulty, succeeded in getting 
the necessary men and two guides to conduct us 
across the swamps, and that he urged us to start 
at once, at the same time announcing his inten- 
tion of accompanying us, so as to protect us 
against treachery. I was much touched by this 
act of kindness on the part of that wily old bar- 
barian toward two utterly defenceless strangers. 
A three—or in his case, for he would have to re- 
turn, six— days’ journey through those deadly 
swamps was no light undertaking for a man of 
his age, but he consented to it cheerfully in order 
to promote our safety. It shows that even among 
those dreadful Amahagger — who are certainly 
with their gloom and their devilish and ferocious 
rites by far the most terrible savages that I ever 
heard of—there are people with kindly hearts. Of 
course self-interest may have had something to 
do with it. He may have thought that She would 
suddenly reappear and demand an account of us 
at his hands ; but still, allowing for all deductions, 
it was a t deal more than we could expect 
under the circumstances, and I can only say that 
I shall for as long as I live cherish a most affec- 
tionate remembrance of my nominal parent, old 
Billali. 

Accordingly, after swallowing some food, we 
started in the litters, feeling, so far as our bodies 
went, wonderfully like our old selves after our 
long rest and sleep. I must leave the condition 
of our minds to the imagination. 

Then came a terrible pull up the cliff. Some- 
times the ascent was natural, more often it was a 
zigzag roadway, cut, no doubt, in the first instance 
by the old inhabitants of Kér. The Amahagger 
say they drive their spare cattle over it once a 
year to pasture outside; all I know is that those 
cattle must be uncommonly active on their feet. 
Of course the litters were useless here, so we had 
to walk. 

By mid-day, however, we reached the great flat 
top of that mighty wall of rock, and grand enough 
the view was from it, with the plain of Kor, in 
the centre of which we could clearly make out 
the pillared ruins of the Temple of Truth, to the 
one side, and the boundless and melancholy marsh 
on the other. This wall of rock, which had no 
doubt once formed the lip of the crater, was about 
a mile and a half thick, and still covered with 
clinkers. Nothing grew there, and the only things 
to relieve one’s eyes were i of rain- 
water (for rain had lately fallen) wherever there 
was alittle hollow. Over the flat creat of this 
mighty rampart we went, and then came the de- 
scent, which, if not so difficult a matter as the 
getting up, was still sufficiently breakneck, and 
took us till sunset. That night, however, we 
campéd in safety upon the mighty slopes that 
rolled away to the marsh beneath. 

On the following morning, about eleven o’clock, 
began our dreary journey across those awful seas 
of swamps which I have already described. 

For three whole days, th stench and mire, 
and the all-prevailing flavor of fever, did our bear- 
ers struggle along, till at length we came to open 
rolling ground, quite uncultivated, and mostly tree- 
less, but covered with game of all sorts, which 
lies beyond that most desolate, and without guides 
utterly impracticable, district. And here on the 
following morning we bade farewell, not without 
some regret, to old Billali, who stroked his white 
beard, and solemnly blessed us. 

“‘ Farewell, my son the Baboon,” he said, “ and 
farewell to thee too,OQ Lion. I can do no more 
to help ye. But if ever ye come to your own 
country, be advised, and venture no more into 
lands that ye know not, lest ye come back no 
more, but leave your white bones to mark the 
limit of your journeyings. Farewell once more; 
often shall I think of ye ; nor wilt thou forget me, 
my Baboon, for though thy face is ugly thy heart 
is true.” And then he turned and went, and with 
him went the tall and sullen-looking bearers ; and 
that was the last that we saw of the Amahagger. 


We watched them winding away with the empty 
litters like a procession bearing dead men from 
a battle, till the mists from the marsh gathered 
round them and hid them; and then, left utterly 
desolate in the vast wilderness, we turned and 
gazed around us and at each other. 

Three weeks or so before, four men had en- 
tered the marsifes of Koér, and now two of us 
were dead, and the other two had gone through 
adventures and experiences so strange and terri- 
ble that Death himself hath not a more fearful 
countenance. Three weeks—and only three 
weeks! Truly time should be measured by 
events, and not by the lapse of hours. It seem- 
ed like thirty years since we saw the last of our 
whale-boat. 

“We must strike out for the Zambesi, Leo,” I 
said, “ but God knows if we shall ever get there.” 

Leo nodded. He had become very silent of 
late, and we started with nothing but the clothes 


we stood in, a compass, our revolvers and ex- 


press rifles, and about two hundred rounds of 
ammunition; and so ended the history of our 
visit to the ruins of mighty Kor. 

As for the adventures that subsequently befell 


us, strange and varied as they were, I have, after 


deliberation, determined not to record theim bere. 
In these pages I have only tried to give a short 
and clear account of an occurrence which I be- 
lieve to be unique, and this I have done, not with 
a view to immediate publication, but merely to 
put on paper while they are yet fresh in our 
memories the details of our journey and its re- 
sult, which will, I believe, prove interesting to the 
world if ever we determine to make them public. 
This, as at present advised, we do not intend 
should be done during our joint lives. 

For the rest, it is of no public interest, resem- 
bling as it does the experience of more than one 
Central African traveller. Suffice it to say that 
we did, after incredible hardships and privations, 
reach the Zambesi, which proved to be about a 
hundred and seventy miles south of where Bil- 
lali left us. There we were for six months im- 
prisoned by a savage tribe, who believed us to 
be supernatural beings, chiefly on account of 
Leo’s youthful face and snow-white hair. From 
tiiese people we ultimately escaped, and cross- 
ing the Zambesi, wandered off southward, where, 
when on the pvint of starvation, we were suffi- 
ciently fortunate to fall in with a half-caste Port- 
uguese elephant hunter, who had followed a troop 
of elephants further inland than he had ever 
been before. This man treated us most hospi- 
tably, and ultimately through his assistance we, 
after innumerable sufferings and adventures, 
reached Delagoa Bay, more than eighteen months 
from the day when we emerged from the marshes 
of Kér, and the very next day managed to catch 
one of the Donald Currie boats that run round 
the Cape to England. Our journey home was a 
prosperous one, and we set our foot on the quay 
at Southampton exactly two years from the date 
of our departure upon our wild and seemingly 
ridiculous quest. And I now write these last 
words with Leo leaning over my shoulder, in 
my old room in my college, the very same into 
which some two-and-twenty years ago my poor 
friend Vincey came stumbling on the memora- 
ble night of his death, bearing the iron chest 
with him. 

Is Leo really a reincarnation of the ancient 
Kallikrates of whom the writer speaks? Or was 
Ayesha deceived by some extraordinary racial 
resemblance? The reader must form his own 
opinion on this as on many other matters. I 
have mine, which is that she made no such mis- 
take. 

And that is the end of this history, so far as 
it concerns science and the outside world. What 
its end will be as regards Leo and myself is 
more than I can guess at. But- we feel that it 
is not reached yet. A story that began two thou- 
sand years ago may stretch a long way into the 
dim and distant future. 

Often I sit alone at night, staring with the 
eyes of the mind into the blackness of unborn 
time, and wondering in what shape and form the 
drama will be finaily developed, and where the 
scene of its last act will be laid. And when that 
final development ultimately occurs, as I have no 
doubt it must and will occur, in obedience to a 
fate that never swerves and a purpose that can- 


not be altered, what will be the part played | 


therein by that Egyptian Amenartas, the Prin- 
cess of the race of the Pharaoh Hakor, for the 
love of whom the ancient Kallikrates broke his 
vows to Isis, and, pursued by the inexorable ven- 
geance of the outraged Goddess, fled down the 
coast of Libya to meet his doom at Kor. 


THE END. 


HOSPITAL SATURDAY AND 
SUNDAY. 


On the Saturday and Sunday which fall nearest 
Christmas it has become the custom in New York 
to contribute to the support of the hospitals 
where patients receive free treatment, and these 
days have come to be known as “ Hospital Satur- 
day and Sunday.” The association which has 
this work in hand represents twenty-four hospi- 
tals in the city. Some of these, such as the Home 
for Incurables, the New York Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, and the Orthopedic Hospital, are for the 
treatment of special classes of diseases, and oth- 
ers are for the treatment of all diseases. Some 
are under the immediate patronage of one reli- 
gious sect, others of another, and some of none. 
In some the treatment is of one school of medi- 
cine; in others, of other schools. Some were 
founded by private benefactions ; others are part- 
ly maintained by the churches. Some devote their 
efforts especially for the relief of the suffering of 
particular nationalities, as the Hospital of the 
French Benevolent Society. But they all have 
this in common—they alleviate suffering without 
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asking questions, and without fees when the pa- 
tient cannot pay; and no suffering men, women, 
or children of any nationality or of any creed, or 
of no creed, are turned away. . 

During the year just ended, 12,992 patients 
were treated in beds in these hospitals, nearly 
10,000 of whom were free patients; and there 
were, besides these, 125,918 “dispensary” pa- 
tients, who received medicine or treatment, but 
did not need to have beds in the hospitals. 
Nearly 140,060 sufferers, therefore, received the 
benefits of these institutions during the year, by 
far the greater part of whom received them free. 
The expenses of these hospitals during the same 
period were $633,595 35, and their income from 
invested funds was #126,499 08. The deficit of 
more than half a million dollars was made up by 
the subscriptions of the charitable, and a large 
part of it was the donations made on the last 
“ Hospital Saturday and Sunday.” 

A certain part of the subscriptions for this 
practical and noble charity is taken up in those 
churches which give the collections of Hospital 
Sunday to this fund. Another part is got by sys- 
tematized solicitation in several departments of 
mercantile life, and this year’in part also by a 
committee of ladies, who receive contributions 
from the members of their own sex. - The rest is 
gathered from the little contribution boxes which 
are placed, just before the holidays, at all the 
railway stations, the ferry-houses, the hotels,and 
at other places where men congregate. : 

The beneficent work done by this free hospital 
service in a great city is shown by the illustra-- 
tions on another page, where sick children and 
the victims of accidents are followed from the 
homes of the poor or from the street to the con- 
valescent wards in the hospitals. There is no 
other form that charity can take about which ° 
there is so little room for controversy, or excuse 
for hesitation. The physical suffering of the 
poor, whatever theories men may have about its 
causes, or whatever sweeping social remedies they 
may dispute about, is the painful fact that is al- 
ways with us;and no person who ever does a 
charitable act and is able to contribute money to 
relieve suffering can find a more direct channel to 
do such a service. If a request accompanies any 
donation that it be applied to a specific purpose, 
it is always so applied. Otherwise the money 
collected is divided properly among the hospitals. 
The large amounts of money given and the large 
number of contributors every year show that, 
small as the total amount and the total num- 
ber of contributors are in comparison with the 
wealth and the population of New York, the 
growth of organized charity has not lessened the 
benevolent impulses of men when a charity ap- 
peals to them which is so well managed, and 
which goes so directly to the alleviation of -suf- 
fering. That Hospital Saturday and Sunday are 
regarded as “ established” speaks praises for the 
efficacy of organized charity, and the largeness 
of these annual contributions that the impulse to 
relieve suffering overrides all creeds and sects 
and national distinctions. 

This special annual collection for the support 
of the hospitals was at first regarded, and is yet 
regarded by some of the most liberal contribu- 
tors to this fund, as only a temporary necessity ; 
for they look to the time when the hospitals shall 
be endowed. More and more are endowed every 
year ; but the demands made for such sefvice as 
they render also increase, so that there will al- 
ways be need of the aid of these contributions. 
Moreover, the custom of giving for the relief of 
physical suffering has become a part of the 
especial duties and privileges of the holidays, as 
the observance of Christmas has the more near- 
ly approached a universally obligatory custom. 
Habit has.added its force to the making of this 
contribution, and people give to this hospital 
fund who do not, and others who cannot, often 
listen to the appeals of other charities. The fa 
miliar contribution boxes which make their ap- 
pearance everywhere in the city just before 
Christmas do not have an obtrusive appearance. 
On the contrary, they present the opportunity that 
every right-feeling person seeks at this season 
of relieving a case of suffering about the neces- 
sity or the benefit of which there is no,.reem for 
controversy. Every dollar goes to make the pain 
in the world of poverty less. 


TO ONE WHO DOUBTS. 
By MARGARET EYTINGE 

Suppose you don’t believe it, 
This lovely, tender story 
Of the Christ-Child born on Christmas Day, 
While angels sang His glory. 
Would you have the countless thousands 
Who in their hearts have shrined it 
Destroy the shrines, and, joined with you, 
A pretty fable find it? 


Think a moment of the kindness 

That the thoughts of it awaken, 
Prompting happy souls to seek and cheer 
The lonely and forsaken ; 

Of the smiles it gives the children, 

Of the love with which its greeting 

Is spoken where’er Christian folks 

On Christmas Day are meeting. 


Think of the hope and courage 

And faith by it reiighted, 

Of the blessings that through it are cast 
On pathways long benighted ; 

And if you still can doubt it, 

Can you say it has not given 

To man the joy above all joys 

That brings him nearest heaven? 
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JOHN ERICSSON. 


Tas illustrious engineer was born more than 
eighty-three years ago, July 31, 1803, in the prov- 
ince of Wermland, Sweden. His father, Olef 
Ericsson, was proprietor of mines, his mother, 
Sophie, being the daughter of an iron-master. 
Nils, John Ericsson’s elder brother, rose to be 
baron, colonel of engineers, chief of the state rail- 
ways, and with his three sons sat in the Swedish 
Diet. 


At the age of ten, John Ericsson constructed 
a miniature saw-mill and a pumping-macbine 
that attracted the notice of Count Platen, chief 
of the great ship-canal intersecting the Swedish 
peninsula. At twelve, the youthful contriver was 
made a cadet of mechanical engineers ; the fol- 
lowing year, a leveller on the caval. At seven- 
teen, Ericsson entered the army as ensign, and 
rapidly reached a lieutenancy in consequence of 
his beautiful military maps, which had attracted 
the special attention of King Charles John (Berna- 


. dotte). 


When about twenty-two years old, Lieutenant 
Ericsson constructed a flame-engine of 10 horse- 


— and journeyed to London in 1826, on 


ve, to introduce it. Once there, he resigned 
his commission. The resignation was accepted, 
but first he was promoted to a captaincy. He 
has never returned to his native country, but 
from it has received many honors and decora- 
tions, while in 1867 a great granite monument, 
quarried by the unpaid labor of the miners, some 
of whom bad worked for his father, was set up 
with gala festivities im front of his mansion, in- 
scribed, “ John Ericsson was born here in 1803.” 

During the next few years, in England, Erics- 
son produced about forty machines, of which a 


- third were patented. They included a file-cutting 


device, an instrument for taking soundings (still 
in use), a hydrostatic weighing-machine, an ap- 
paratus for making salt from brine, a pumping- 
engine, a rotary steam-engine, and a famous 
system of artificial draught for steam-boilers, 
dispensing with huge smoke-stacks, and econo- 
mizing fuel. To the steam-ship Victory, in 1828, 
he applied the principle of condensing steam and 
returning the water to the boiler; and four years 
later he gave to the Corsair the centrifugal fan- 
blowers now generally used in American steam 
vessels. In 1830 he introduced in the locomo- 
tives King William and Adelaide the link motion 
for reversing steam-engines. In 1834 he super- 
heated steam in an engine on the Regent’s Canal 
Basin. 

In 1829 the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
had. offered a prize for competing locomotives. 
Ericsson planned and hurried to completion an 
engine, the Novelty, in seven weeks. The Lon- 
don Times of October 8, 1829, said that in speed 
it “far excelled” all competitors; that “it was 
the lightest and most elegant carriage on the 
road yesterday, and the velocity with which it 
moved surprised and amazed every beholder. It 
shot along the line at the amazing rate of thirty 
miles an hour.” But Stephenson’s Rocket proved 
superior in point of traction. “In locomotive 
engineering,” wrote John Bourne, nearly half a 
century later, “nothing more original or more 
elegant has been produced than the Novelty.” 
Ericsson in 1829, nearly threescore years ago, 
constructed a steam fire-engine, employed in put- 
ting out a fire inthe Argyle Rooms. Another, 
the next year, guarded the Liverpool Docks; a 
third was sent to Berlin. Ten years later, in 
1840, the Mechanics’ Institute of New York gave 
its large gold medal to Ericsson for the best sys- 
tem of fire-engines. 

His famous caloric engine was produced in 
1883. The scientific world of London hailed it 
vith astonishment. Lardner, Ure, Faraday, and 
Sir R. Phillips gave special attentidn to it. The 
high temperature evolved prevented that first 
machine from becoming practical, while twenty 
years later, in 1853, a voyage of the caloric ship 
Hricsson, a vessel of 2000 tons, 260 feet long, 
from New York to Washington and back, showed 
that, though economical in fuel, the new heated- 
air motor could not produce speed enough at sea 
for commercial purposes, nor compete on any 
large scale with steam. Still, it has been applied 
successfully in more than six thousand engines 
to minor useful purposes — pumping, printing, 
hoisting, grinding, telegraph instruments, sewing- 
machines, and so on. The American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences awarded the gold and sil- 
ver medals of the Rumford premium to Ericsson 
“for his improvements in the arrangement of 
heat, particularly as shown in his caloric engines 
of 1858.” This was the second bestowal of the 
Rumford medal in this country. 

But we go back now to chronological order, 
and come upon that device of supreme impor- 
tance, the screw-propeller. In 1837 Ericsson 
built a tug, 40 feet by 80, with 3 feet draught, 
having two propellers of 53 feet diameter, in- 


~ vited the British Admiralty to inspect it, and 


towed their barge at a rapid rate; but their lord- 
ships solemnly concluded that as the motive 
power was in the stern, the novel craft would 
not steer! Ericsson, in 1839, came to America, 
and in 1841 began to build the Princeton, the 
first naval vessel that ever carried her machinery 
under the water-line, out of the reach of hostile 
shot. This vessel dictated reconstruction to the 
fleets of the world. The Princeton included other 
inventions of Ericsson—a direct-acting steam-en- 
gine of unusual compactness ; a telescope smoke- 
stack, in placé‘of the tall ordinary pipe; a cen- 
trifugal blower in the hold; a gun-carriage with 
machinery for taking up the recoil, the self-acting 
lock oe, baa gun to be fired accurately. The 
London Mechanics’ Magazine has said: “‘ The un- 
divided honors of having built the first practical 
screw steamer, the first screw war ship, the first 
cupola [turret] vessel, belong to John Ericsson.” 

To this first turret vessel we now come. Such 
a device had been offered by Ericsson in 1854 to 
Napoleun IIL, and in the fall of 1861 he pro- 
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posed it to our Navy Department. By extraordi- 
nary energy and executive skill, the Moniior was 
launched, with steam-machinery complete, a hun- 
dred days from the laying of the keel plate, and 
arrived in Hampton Roads just in time to defeat, 
March 9, 1862, the Confederate iren-elad 
mac, which had destroyed the Cumberland and 
Congress, aud was about to sink or disperse the 
rest of the government's wooden fleet. But for 
the Monitur the whole face of the war might 
have been changed, and European interference 
attempted. 

A fleet of iron-clad vessels of the Monitor type 
was built with extraordinary rapidity after the 
victory at Hampton Roads. Six of them, in 
Charleston Harbor, within fifty-two days, were 
struck by hostile shots an aggregate of 629 times 
without one penetration of side armor, turret, or 
pilot-house. The Weehawken defeated and cap- 
tured the Confederate ram Atlanta, and the Mon- 
tawk destroyed the Nashville. In 1864 the Moni- 
tors captured the ram Jennessee. Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, and Turkey adopted the American tur- 
ret system, and when the Miantonomoh crossed 
the ocean, even the British construction yielded, 
and carried it out on a far larger scale. 

Now, therefore, Ericsson proposes, for defen- 
sive war, to destroy the tremendous naval struc- 
tures his system caused to be built up. His new 
iron vessel, 130 feet long, carries a submarine 
16-inch gun 30 feet long, which discharges a pro- 
jectile weighing 1500 pounds, and containing 300 
pounds of gun-cotton, against an iron-clad’s hull, 
beneath the customary water-line armor belt, 
with such effect that water-tight compartments 
will be of no avail. As Ericsson called his 
locomotive Novelty, and his impregnable battery 
Monitor, 80 he calls this later creation Destroyer. 

The variety of Captain Ericsson’s work is only 
less remarkable than its intrinsic importance. 
In 1851, at the London World’s Fair, he exhibited 
an instrument for measuring distances at sea; a 
hydrostatic gauge for fluids under pressure; a 
gauge for the volume of water passing through 
pipes; the alarm barometer; a pyrometer; a 
measure for fluids by the velocity with which 
they pass through definite apertures ; a sea Jead 
for use without rounding the vessel to the wind. 
His contributions to the Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876 are described in a volume of 600 quarto 
pages. Amongst his scientific investigations are 
remarkable computations of the influences tend- 
ing to retard the earth’s rotary motion, including 
the weight of material taken from below the 
earth’s crest and piled above it by the hand of 
man. 

Favored by the possession of a robust consti- 
tution and ample means, Ericsson has been able 
to devote many years exclusively to the investi- 
gation of solar heat, and to the determination of 
the mechanical energy which the great luminary 
has in store for mankind when the coal fields 
become exhausted. A sun motor, illustrated in 
Nature, vol. xxix., page 217, erected by the ex- 
perienced engineer, 1883, on his premises in 
Beach Street, has been found to develop under 
ordinary sunshine a steady and reliable power, 
the striking features of this motor being that the 
part which receives the radiant heat, unlike the 
boiler of the steam-engine, does not deteriorate 
by the action of that heat—a trifling considera- 
tion, however, compared with the advantage that 
the inexhaustible solar storehouse supplies the 
fuel free of cost or. transportation at every point 
within the temperate and tropical regions of our 
planet. 


gines. The bottom of the trough, as described 
by Captain Ericsson, whose language in various 
communications to Nature we shall follow with 
all practicable closeness, consists of straight 
wooden staves, supported by iron ribs of par- 
abolic curvature secured to the sides of the 
trough. On these staves are fastened the re- 
flecting plates of flat window-glass, silvered un- 
derneath. 

The illustration published herewith shows that 
the trough, 11 feet long and 16 feet broad, in- 
cluding a parallel opening in the bottom 12 
inches wide, is sustained by a light truss at- 
tached to each end, the heater being supported 
by vertical plates secured to the truss. The 
heater is 6} inches in diameter and 11 feet long, 
exposing 1274 superficial inches to the action of 
the reflected solar rave. The reflecting plates, 
each 3 inches wide and 26 inches long, intercept 
a sunbeamof 23,400 square-inch section. The 
trough is supported by a central pivot, around 
which it revolves. The change of inclination is 
effected with the most perfect ease by a horizon- 
tal axle, as the entire mass is accurately bal- 
anced. 

The motor in the illustration is a steam-en- 
gine with a working cylinder of 6-inch diameter 
and 8-inch stroke. The piston-rod passing 
through the bottom of the cylinder operates a 
force-pump of 5-inch diameter. By a cross-head 
secured to the piston-rod below the cylinder, and 
by connecting rods, motion is imparted to a crank 
shaft and fly-wheel applied at the top of the en- 
gine frame, thus indicating the capability of the 
engine to work either pumps or mills. The il- 
lustration does not show the flexible pipe eim- 
ployed to convey the steam to the engine, nor the 
steam chamber attached to the upper end of the 
heater. The average speed of the engine during 
the trials of 1883 was 120 turns per minute, the 
absolute pressure on the working piston being 35 
pounds per square inch. The steam was worked 
expansively in the ratio of 1 to 3, with a nearly 
perfect vacuum kept up in the condenser en- 
closed in the pedestal which supports the engine 
frame. 

Such is the device for overcoming the objec- 
tions which had, up to its appearance, been u 
against the practicability of utilizing the sun’s ra- 
diant heat for producing motive power. Among 
these objections had been the cost of large re- 
flectors, the difficulty of producing accurate cur- 
vature on a large scale, and the labor required to 
prevent the polished surface from becoming tar- 
nished. But the sun motor does not demand a 
structure of great accuracy, provided only the 
staves are so secured to the iron ribs that the 
silvered plates reflect the solar rays toward the 
heater. The brief comment of Captain Ericsson 
on his motor is that, in view of the facts set 
forth, “experts need not be told that the sun 
motor can be carried out on a sufficient scale to 
benefit very materially the sunburnt regions of 
our planet.” 

The operation of the sun motor in 1883 enabled 
Captain Ericsson to prove that the calculations 
made by certain French scientists, notably Pouil- 
let, Vicaire, and Sainte-Claire Deville, assign- 
ing to the solar surface a comparatively low tem- 
perature, were incorrect, and that Newton’s far 
higher estimate on the same subject must be ac- 
cepted. Without repeating the practical demon- 


stration derived by Captain Ericsson from the. 


use of the sun motor, it may be stated that it 
determined with sufficient exactness the minimum 
temperature of the solar surface. 


THE SUN MOTOR 


Although the sun motor has thus been in ac- 
tual operation for little more than three years, 
it was the result of experiments conducted dur- 
ing twenty. Its leading feature is a rectangu- 
lar trough, whose curved bottom, lined with 
polished reflects the sun’s rays toward 
a cylindrical heater placed longitudinally above 
the trough. This heater contains the steam or 
air emploved to transfer the solar energy to the 
motor by cylinders provided with pistons and 
valves resembling those of ordinary motive en- 


Yet the cylindrical heater of the sun motor, 
constructed as it was solely for generating steam 
or expanding air, did not accurately determine 
the area acted upon by the reflected radiant heat. 
The rays, in the first place, acted only on part of 
the bottom of the heater, and their density also 
diminished gradually toward the sides, while im- 
perfections in the surface of the plates prevented 
the exact course of the terminal rays from being 
defined. Accordingly the following year, 1884, 
Captain Ericsson erected a solar pyrometer of 
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large dimensions. It was a polygonal reflector, 
composed of inclined mirrors, with a central con- 
ical heater, each point of whose surface received 
an equal amount of radiant heat in a given time. 
The mirrors were ninety-six in number, and the 
reflector and conical heater were sustained by a 
flat hub and eight radial spokes bent upward 
toward the ends at an angle of 45°. Without 
attempting to transfer here the elaborate scien- 
tific calculations of Captain Ericsson, it may be 
said that the conclusion of the investigation car- 
ried out by him during the summer solstice of 
1884 was that the temperature of the solar sur- 
face cannot be less than 3,060,727° F. _ This cor- 
responds remarkably with the deduction from 
the Newtonian doctrine that the temperature was 
2,936,000°F., and it widely differs from the con- 
clusion of sundry French savanés that the temper- 
ature does not reach 3000° C. 

It would be interesting to describe still another 
instrument of Captain Ericsson's, the pyrheli- 
ometer, designed to show the intensity of the sun’s 
rays, and also his investigations of the surface 
and temperature of the moon, Seventeen years 
ago he announced before the American Academy 
of Science that the theory that the moon was de- 
void of water was a great error. He demonstra- 
ted that the great “ring mountains” cannot be 
composed of volcanic matter—‘“ mineral sub- 
stances originally in a state of fusion’ —but are 
inert glaciers made permanent as granite by per- 
petual intense cold, Pursuing this subject dur- 
ing the present year, Captain Ericsson has shown 
exactly how the annular glaciers are formed by 
vortex columns of vapor, and how the conical hills 
within the circular walls are formed. One of his 
conclusions is that the water on the moon bears 
the same proportion to its mass as the water of 
our oceans to the terrestrial mass, and that the 
aggregate water of the moon is 2,028,600 cubic 
miles. 

Returning from our glance at these investiga- 
tions to the sun motor, it may be said that its pos- 
sibilities are as yet not only undeveloped, but per- 
haps undreamed of, and that posterity will pro- 
nounce the true verdict upon it. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE 
PEOPLE, 


By REV. DANIEL CURRY, D.D. 


Tas problem of the city has become the Sphinx’s 
riddle of modern times. The wise men often seem 
disposed to give it up, and yet failure to solve it 
is the sure presage of the direst disaster. The 
concentration of vast populations in small areas, 
moderately educated, fed, and housed, and the 
whole mass instinct with the spirit of democratic 
individualism and self-assertion, presents the rec- 
ognized difficulties of city government and muni- 
cipal politics in aggravated proportions. The field 
of discussion thus opened is a very wide one, but 
we propose at this time to consider only one of 
its phases—that seen within the sphere of church 
work. The subject, even when thus circumscribed, 
is broad enough as to both its demands and its 
possibilities. 

The city of New York has a population of about 
a million and a half of souls. These live very 
closely compacted together, and they are thus ren- 
dered almost abnormally active, and especially 
sensitive to social influences. And yet within this 
narrow area, 80 crowded with inhabitants, there 
is a clearly marked joeal distribution of kinds and 
classes of persons. Fourteenth Street, the first 
broad thoroughfare extending from river to river, 
is the recognized line of demarkation between the 
down-town and the uptown portions of the city, 
with about six hundred thousand inhabitants in 
the former, and nine hundred thousand in the lJat- 
ter. Within the former most of the heavy busi- 
ness of the city is done, and some portions of its 
real estate command the highest prices, and yet 
the resident population is comparatively poor, and 
in those parts are the locations of squalor and 
wretchedness so often dilated upon by those who 
depict the crime and misery of certain phases of 
our city life. The owners of most of the property 
of this region reside elsewhere—chiefly in the up- 
town portion of the city, but not a few of them 
in other parts. 

The whole number of churches in New York 
classified as Evangelical-Protestant is somewhere 
between four and five hundred, of which scarcely 
one-quarter are below Fourteenth Street, and these 
not generally the more capacious ones. All other 
orders of churches in the city amount to a little 
over one hundred, of which the Roman Catholics 
have more than one-half, and the Jews fully half 
of the balance. But while the Protestants have 
so large a proportion of the churches, they can- 
not claim more thap half of the population as 
even nominally of their faith, and over very con- 
siderable portions of these their direct religious 
influence is lamentably small. From this nomi- 
nally Protestant population of 750,000 not less 
than 150,000 must be set aside as entirely irreli- 
gious in both form and spirit, so leaving 600,000, 
about two-fifths of the whole, as the proper Prot- 
estant population of New York. Of these it has 
been estimated (approximately from statistics) 
that about 100,000 are church members and com- 
municants, which, after deducting one-third for 
children and other ineapables, would show that 
about one-fourth of the adult Protestants of the 
city are communicants in what are termed evan- 
gelical churches. 

In confining our attention to these we would 
not be understood as intimating that no other 
churches are duing anything for the moral and 
religious culture of their own people; nor are we 
unmindful of the fact that other than properly 
religious and ecclesiastical agencies are doing 
very much for the moral and physical welfare of 
the people. The Roman Catholics probably have 
some sort of claim (but often a very feeble one) 
on about one-half of the population of the city, 
and the Jews and other religionists are nearly a 
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hundred thousand more, and yet there is, no 
doubt, a vast amount of virtual heathen among 
us. The question, therefore, now to be consider- 
ed involves the active relations of the Protestant 
churches to these ungospelled multitudes, and to 
the whole population of the city. 

These churches, as a rule, recognize their duty 
to offer the gospel to all men; but it is well 
known that the effectiveness of that offer is large- 
ly qualified by the conditions among which it is 
made. It is found that it is not enough to build 
houses of worship, and institute in them the or- 
dinances of religion, with the general invitation 
to the people to come and avail themselves of 
what is so offered. Though made in all good 
faith, such invitations will not usually be accept- 
ed by the outside multitudes except through the 
most earnest and persistent persuasion. If the 
churches expect to benefit the godless masses 
about them, it must be‘done by efforts that an- 
swer to the Scriptural expression, “‘ compel them 
to come in,” and in such efforts many—probably 
most—of the Protestant churches of the city are 
to some extent engaged. With all their worldli- 
ness and love of ostentation and ease, the Protes- 
tants of New York are not altogether either un- 
thoughtful or inactive in respect to the unsaved 
about them. Nearly every church is the centre 
of a system cf Christian activities that reach out 
toward those beyond its own members; nearly 
every pastor devotes a share of his time and la- 
bor to others than his own immediate flock. Lay- 
men—often those of large and engrossing busi- 
ness occupations—find time to do something in 
this work. Sunday-schools are, in nearly every 
case, the most effective kind of local missionary 
agencies, while women, singly or in organized 
guilds and a variety of church organizations, are 
constantly engaged in seeking after the unchurch- 
ed multitudes. Probably the most effective work 
is done by these somewhat informal and unos- 
tentatious agencies; but beyond these there are 
extensive organizations at work with the special 
purpose of bringing the blessings of the gospel 
to as many as can be persuaded to accept them. 

The Episcopalians—certainly the wealthiest, 
and perhaps the most actively aggressive, of our 
denominations — operate chiefly through their 
churches or parishes with mission chapels and 
Sunday-schools. They seem to go forward so 
quietly that it is not easy to measure the work 
they are doing, except as its results tell of its ex- 
tent and effectiveness; and the increase in the 
number of communicants within the past few 
years indicates “both energy and success. As 
that denomination comprises a very large propor- 
tion of the wealth and higher social position of 
the city—a class in which earnest Christian zeal 
is not usually expected—it is all the more grati- 
fying to find among its people a growing sense 
of their obligation to use their station and influ- 
ence as well as their property in caring for the 
poor and less favored classes. 

For nearly sixty years there has been in this city, 
chiefly among the Calvinistic chureches—the Re- 
formed Dutch, the Presbyterians, the Baptists, 
and the Con tionalists—an organization now 
called the New York City Mission and Tract So- 
ciety, whose design and efforts have been directed 
toward the non-church-going classes. It is en- 
tirely undenominational and non - ecclesiastical ; 
its methods of operation have been in the form 
of personal visitation among the poor, distribu- 
ting religious tracts, visiting the sick, and in- 
ducing as many as possible to attend church and 
Sunday-schools. In some cases Sunday-schools 
have been instituted, and chapels for religious 
services; but, because of the want of church ac- 
commodations in the lower wards of the city, it 
was comparatively lately judged to be advisable 
to build in that part of the city large houses of 
worship, and to organize regular churches. Four 
such have been established—to wit, at 151 Worth 
Street (Five Points), at 280 Rivington Street (De 
Witt Memorial), at 369 Broome Street (The Tab- 
ernacle), and at 63 Second Street (Olivet Church). 
In building these, a cost of land, more 
than half a million dollars have been expended, 
and the four churches have an aggregate mem- 
bership of nearly fifteen hundred, with more than 
twenty-five hundred pupils in their Sunday- 
schools, and these are only one part of the so- 
ciety’s Sunday-schools. The churches are also 
provided with parlors, library and reading-rooms, 
and gymnasiums, and besides all the usual re- 
ligious exercises they provide for a variety of 
useful and instructive entertainments and exer- 
cises. Besides aiding in this work, some of the 
larger churches of these denominations have also 
their own local missions, in which regular services 
are maintained, and out of such have been form- 
ed a number of independent and self-supporting 
churches. 

The Baptists, besides co-operating with the 
general society, have also their own city mission- 
ary work among Germans and Swedes and Bo- 
hemians and Chinese, as well as in some of the 
more destitute parts among the native and Eng- 
lish-speaking people. A people’s Baptist church, 
on the corner of Bedford and Downing streets; to 
be run upon the “ faith” principle, was projected 
a few years ago, and is said to be meeting with a 
moderate but wholesome degree of success a 
all that can be persuaded to accept its benefac- 
tions. 

The Methodist churches of the city were for- 
merly nearly all entirely free-seated and free to 
all comers, and the denomination willingly ac- 
cepted the name of the church of the common 
people, and its whole work was carried on as an es- 
sentially missionary agency. But at length some 
broader provision for aggressive work seemed 
needful ; and about twenty years ago an associa- 
tion was formed, which has continued in active 
operation, with some important modifications, to 
the present time. It is now “The New York 
Church Extension and Missionary Society,” and 
has under its care about twenty churches, located 
in all parts of the city, with an aggregate mem- 
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bership of nearly three thousand, with over four 
thousand pupils in its Sunday-schools. A num- 
ber of the churchés that it helped into life and 
sustained for a season have become independent 
and self-supporting, and some of those still re- 
ceiving help are expected soon to follow. The 
importance of the society to the work of the de- 
nomination in the city may be seen in the two 
facts that since it has been in full operation no 
down-town church has been abandoned, and, with 
one or two exceptions, every new church that has 
been founded n its course under its auspices. 

The population of New York, and especially 
the American-born and Protestant portion of it, 
has been for more than a quarter of a centary 
rapidly moving away from the lower wards. 
Some have gone to Brooklyn and some to New 
Jersey, but most have sought homes in the up- 
per part of the city. The tide has at length fairly 
reached the Harlem River, and is passing beyond 
it into the annexed district. The removal of so 
many of their members has weakened the down- 
town churches, which now need help in order to 
continue their existence and usefulness, and be- 
cause those who compose the advance of the new- 
comers in the uptown neighborhoods are chiefly 
persons of moderate incomes, they need help in 
providing for themselves places of worship. 
Thus a double burden rests upon the society, 
which represents the united Methodisin of New 
York, and calls upon it to act as both a church- 
sustentation and a church-extension agency. Its 
opportunities in the newer parts of the city are 
practically unlimited, but as every new church 
costs from one hundred thousand to two hundred 
thousand dollars, its managers are compelled to 
move cautiously, and to limit their work so as to 
correspond with their means. The same consid- 
erations will apply with but little differences to 
all the denominations. ; 

With the large accessions to the German popu- 
lation, Lutheran charches and church work among 
the Lutherans have greatly increased within the 
last scoré of years. Their methods are chiefly 
those of parish agencies, including regular 
churches and missions, and both Sunday-schools 
and parochial schools. The German language is 
chiefly though not exclusively employed, and in 
that way multitudes are reached that could not 
be profited by any other. The attendance upon 
these churches and schools would indicate that 
the nominal Protestants of Germany ure not so 
generally given up to godlessness as has been 
sometimes supposed. 

Quite naturally they who have not been asso- 
ciated with this kind of work have but faint and 
imperfect conceptions of what is being done; and 
if they are thoughtful persons, when they think 
of the iniquity that abounds on every hand, they 
are tempted to conclude that our Christianity is 
fighting an unequal battle with the combined 
forces of evil. And it thus happens that some 
good people are disposed to take pessimistic 
views of things, and to conclude that in the midst 
of all our material prosperitv—the increase of 
wealth and refinement, of luxury and ostentation 
—the city is rapidly becoming a Sodom or Baby- 
lon, and that, too, despite all that Christianity is 
doing, or seems to be able to do. But this doubt-_ 
ing and dreading would be removed by only a 
very partial acquaintance with the facts of the 
case. Beyond all that can be written down in 
our tables of statistics, an immense flood of sav- 
ing influences is steadily flowing out upon so- 
ciety in the forms of private charities and alms- 
giving, of personal services, instructions, and ad- 
monitions, of quiet labors intended to restrain the 
erring and to rescue the perishing, and in all wavs 
possible to do good to the souls and bodies of men. 
And while it is upon such influences that society 
depends for its stability and security, these them- 
selves have their source and supply in the abid- 
ing Christian sentiments which the churches in- 
culcate and fashion into concrete characters. 
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The gay and thoughtless world knows compara- 
tively little of either the private or the organized 
benevolences which pervade and permeate Chris- 
tian society, and yet they exist, and in them is the 
security of the commonwealth. The solution of 
the “ problem of the city” is found in the Chris- 
tian character of the people, and the work at 
which we have so hastily and inadequately glanced, 
with its assured results, sufficiently attests the 
adaptability of the gospel, administered in its 
simple forms, to save even such a city as is ours. 
The angels’ song of nearly nineteen hundred years 
ago still rings out at this Christmas-tide in the 
same blessed words of consolation, assuring all 
that wherever the gospel prevails there will be 
“ peace on earth and good-will to men.” 

We have purposely referred to some of the 
specifically churchly agencies at work among us, 
because we recognize these above all others, 
though not without the co-operation of others, 
as those upon which the public welfare must 
depend. But in estimating in estimation the 
church’s agencies it is especially needful to con- 
sider others besides the purely religious effects 
and relations of these things. We hear much 
about the menace of our social order by the 
growth of socialism and anarchism and kindred 
social and political heresies, the prevalence of 
intemperance, and the decay of the family, and 
we are not disposed to make light of these things. 
But when we remember that the churches—and 
here we are glad to include Roman Catholics as 
co-workers—stand as a breakwater against the 
incoming of that tide, the showing that has been 
made may relieve the worst forebodings. Against 
such enemies our churches are our best fortresses, 
and our Sunday-schools are worth more than all 
the nation’s military and naval academies. With 
a constantly increasing infusion of living Christian 
principles among the masses, the problem of the 
city will solve itself. 


SAN ANTONIO. 


“Tr a man wants to die, he must leave Bexar,” 
is an old Mexican saying. San Antonio de Bexar 
is the full title of the Texan city of San Antonio, 
and the Mexicans meant this town and its neigh- 
borhood when they uttered the aphorism in ques- 
tion. Situated on high land, seventy miles to the 
southwest of Austin, its climate is considered par- 
ticularly healthful. Its atmosphere is dry and its 
temperature equable. It draws many travellers 
in search of health, and many others in search of 
curious and picturesque surroundings. Both sorts 
of travellers are well compensated. 

One hears more of the new things that are in 
Texas than of the old. The cow-boys and cattle 
kings, and the leagues of wire fencing that Tex- 
ans are periodically reported ready to go to battle 
about, fill the mental picture that one draws of 
the great State, rather than the missions and the 
other stone antiquities left there out of the Span- 
ish civilization. But the old things are eloquent, 
and many people who are careless of the wire 
fences and the charms of modern enterprise go 
far to see them. 

The Military Plaza and the Mexican market 
which is held therein are among the interesting 
features of the town. The market is a favorite 
resort of the- Mexican population, who go there 
not alone to trade, but for purposes of recreation 
as well. In the early morning is the market 
proper. In the evening, tables are spread with 
prepared dishes dear to the Mexican palate, and 
the plaza is turned into a great restaurant, whose 
patrons sit on wooden benches, and eat supper 
with extreme satisfaction by starlight and torch- 
light. Mexican cooking has a good deal of red 
pepper in it. Some strangers like it, but per- 
haps more do not. 


The Cathedral of San Fernando stands near - 
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the Military Plaza. It was built for a parish 
church in 1732. In the town proper stand also 
the ruins of the famous Alamo. The Alamo was 
originally a mission. It was the second in Texas, 
and was founded in the valley of the Rio Grande 
by Franciscans of the Apostolic College of Que- 
retaro in 1703. Its location was several times 
changed, the removal to the present site taking 
place in 1774. Soon afterward the mission was 
changed into a fort. It is hardly necessary to 
recall the famous defence of the Alamo, made in 
the war for Texan independence in 1836, when. 
Travis, Crockett, Bowrr, and its entire garrison 
of 145 men fell before the 5000 attacking troops 
of Santa 

At intervals along the banks of the San An- 
tonio River, outside of the town; stand four mis- 
sions built by the Franciscan fathers in the early 
half of the last century. The first, called the 
Mission Conception, is two miles below the city. 
This mission, which was founded in 1730, has 
been allowed to go to utterruin. In 1850 a trav- 
eller noted that it was “ desolated and desecrated ; 
the chufch portion was an enclosure for cattle.” 

he second mission, the Mission of San José, four 
miles from the town, was founded in 1720. This 
is the most interesting mission of the four. 
Hutca, of Spain, spent a number of years in ex- 
ecuting its rich carvings. The ornate doorway 
is thirty-five fee® in height. Six life-size statues 
were originally grouped about this doorway. One 
of these has disappeared, and tWo are headless. 
The Mission of San Juan, founded in 1731, is six 
miles below the town; and La Espeda, founded 
in 1716, is nine miles below. 

San Antonio is a United States military post, 
and the parades, which take place twice a week, 


are always the occasion of a great out-turning of 


the towns-people. 


THE BURNING ‘OF THE “J. 
WHITE.” 


Ir is believed that thirty lives were lost by the 
burning of the Mississippi River steam-boat the 
J. M. White on the night of December 13. The 
boat was taking on some bags of cotton seed at 
a landing about thirty mjles from Baton Rouge 
when the fire broke out. It first showed itself 
as a small light, resembling the flame of a lan- 
tern, on the top of a row of cotton bales amid- 
ships, It was a quarter after ten o’clock when 
the boat’s great bell was set ringing, and twenty 
voices took up the cry of “Fire!” Within a very 
short space of time—some say within a quarter 
of an hour—the boat was only a charred wreck, 
burned to the water’s edge. The great loss of 
life was due to the suddenness with which the 
fire, well fed by the cotton and cotton-seed oil 
that went to make up the Waite’s Cargo, spread 
over the vessel fore and aft, and to a strong eddy 
in which the boat lay, and which drew those who 
sprang overboard close in upon the flames. There 
were eighteen passengers in the cabin, including 
eight ladies, and the boat carried forty-five pas- 
sengers, all told. Two men whose gallant con- 
duct saved many lives in this catastrophe were 
ANDREW PixErson, a Swedish sailor employed upon 
the steam-boat, and ANDREW RoBELLA, a colored 
fireman. These two, in the face of great: danger, 
lowered a yawl froin the burning vessel and car- 
ried many persons to the shore, making several 
hazardous journeys back arid forth. 

The J. M. White was the most costly and sumpt- 
uously fitted boat on the Mississippi, and was 
said to be the fastest. She was built at Jeffer- 
sonville, Indiana, and was launched in 1878. She 
was 321 feet long, had 50 feet of beam, and was 
95 feet in width over all. Her main cabin was 233 
feet long, 13. feet high, and 19 feet wide, and seat- 
ed 250 passengers at the tables. The original cost 
of the boat was $200,000. The insurance upon 
her was only $27,000. 
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LOUIS K. CHURCH. 


Lovis Cavrcn, who has just 
been appointed Governor of Dakota by President 
CLEVELAND, recently completed his fortieth year, 
having been born in Brooklyn December 11, 1846. 
His ancestors, Captain Cuvrca and Col- 
onel Tiwotny Cucrcn, served in the Revolution- 
ary army, and the latter rendered valuable ser- 
vices to the State of New York during its troubles 
with Vermont. His father was Ropney S. Caurcna, 
late of Brooklyn, who achieved distinction as a 
lawyer. Judge Cacrcu was educated at the Hud- 
son River Institute, at Claverack, New York, and 
afterward adopted the profession of the law, prac- 
tising in his native State. In politics he has al- 
wavs been a Democrat, and as such was elected 
to the Assembly at Albany in 1882, from the First 
District of Queen’s County, by a majority of 1189 
over Mr. S. B. His district comprised 
the towns of Flushing, North Hempstead, and Oys- 
ter Bay, Mr. Cucrcn’s residence being at Hicks- 
ville. Prior to this time Mr. Cuurcn had trav- 
elled extensively in the West, and was familiar 
with its interests. About a year ago he went to 
reside permanently in Dakota, and was made Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the Territory. His 
new appointment is one which is likely to be full 
of interest and importance, not only on account 
of the extraordinary growth of Dakota, but of its 
knocking for admission at the doors of the Union. 


HENRY W. GRADY. 


A NOTEWORTHY innovation was made on the 
customary programme at the annual dinner of 
the New England Society in New York last week, 
when Mr. Henry W. Grapy, one of the editors of 
the Atlanta (Georgia) Constitution, was invited 
to respond to the toast, “The New South.” His 
speech was a very happy one, and it called the 
attention of the whole country afresh, on an oc- 
casion full of significance, to the new forces that 
are at work in the Southern States. Among these 
new forces is the press, and among the Southern 
editors, whose period of activity has been almost 
wholly the post-bellum period, Mr. Grapy is per- 
haps more widely known than any other. 

He is a Georgian by birth, and was educated at 
the University of Georgia, whence in his youth he 
went with his comrades to see something of the 
war in its closing scenes. His academic ca- 
reer was completed at the University of Vir- 
ginia. It was not long afterward that Mr. 
Grapy's talents and taste led him into journal- 
ism; and when the city of Atlanta first began 
its prosperous existence he was the leading 
writer on the Atlanta Herald. This forgotten Southern journal 
and the well-known Constitution were rivals for the patronage of 
the people of the newly built city, which then was large enough 
to give profitable patronage to only one of them. It was the 
Herald that succumbed. But the industrious young journalist 
himself did not succumb, for he took advantage of this apparent 
misfortune to seek a wider field. He became the correspondent 
in Georgia of the New York Herald. How much of its somewhat 
more rapid strides forward in industrial prosperity than some of 
its neighboring States Georgia owes to Mr. Grapy’s excellent re- 
ports in the Northern press of its natural advantages and oppor- 
tunities for development could not well be overestimated. Nor 
did he confine himself to mere news reporting for the Herald. 
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He set systematically to work to reintroduce Georgia to the more 
active section of the Union; and he wrote a series of letters, 
which were afterward published under the title of Sheep, Gold, 
and Oranges, that had not a little to do with the planting of 
orange groves in southern Georgia and Florida, with the develop- 
ment of wool culture, and with the reopening of the gold mines 
of his State and North Carolina. 

Mr. Grapy became one of the editors and owners of the 
Constitution, and it is in no small measure due to his versatility 
and force as a writer that this Southern journal, maintaining 
practically a monopoly in its field, and improving its opportunity 
with its growth, has become one of the foremost newspapers in the 
United States. In so far as Atlanta is Georgia, and it is an impor- 
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tant part of it, and in so far as the Constitution 
is Atlanta, and it is an important part of it, Mr. 
Grapy’s work has been an important part of the 
post-bellum Georgia—its material development 
and its broadening thought. He is a journalist 
who has spent much of his time away from home; 
and if the readers of the Constitution can be 
taxed with provincialism at all, the blame can- 
not be laid at Mr. Grapy’s door. He has been 
indefatigable not only in making Georgia known 
to the rest of the world, but likewise in making 
the other parts of the Union known to the Geor- 
gians. He has thus contributed to that liberal 
spirit of the new South which was at once the 
charm and substance of his speech at the dinner 
of the New England Society. 

Mr. Grapy has contributed articles on Southern 
subjects to Harper’s MaGazine and the Century 
Magazine, and his manuscript is as well known 
as his face in most of the publishing houses and 
the principal newspaper offices in the Union. 


JAMES PHELAN. 


JAMES PHELAN is a Mississippian by birth. His 
father was a Confederate Senator, and was an in- 
timate friend of Jerrerson Davis. Mr. PHeLan 
has just turned thirty years of age, and is of 
Irish descent. His mother was a Moors, of Ala- 
bama. He was educated in Kentucky, and after- 
ward went to Leipsic, where he took the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. His thesis was on 
Puicip MasstnGer and his plays. He always had 
a natural aptitude for business, and accumulated 

‘ a comfortable fortune by a few happy ventures. 
He then entered politics, and became a leader 
among the young men. He is plain, unassum- 
ing, and unaffected in manner, and is especially 
popular with what is called the body of the 
people. He has a wonderful faculty for remem- 
bering names, and stands by his friends with 
a reckless disregard for self-interest. When 
he first became a pronounced candidate for Con- 
gress the politicians said he had no chance of 
success; and though he was opposed by the so- 
called rings of the four counties in his district, 
he went into the canvass with his whole soul. 
Wien the County Convention was held in the first 
county, he was supposed to be unknown, but he 
captured three-fourths of the assembly. Sena- 
tor Harris bitterly opposed his nomination; the 
latter's nephew then withdrew from the race, 
and Colonel Jostan Patrerson, a distinguished 
lawyer, was brought out against Mr. Pecan. 
Mr. Puevan had carried every ward in Memphis 
at the primary election, and as a result Patrer 

son withdrew, and Pakcan was nominated by acclamation. The pre- 

sent incumbent of the office, who is a Republican, was defeated by a 

majority of four thousand. Mr. Purcan’s speech at Covington on 
the new South has been extensively copied. In this he defines what 
he calls the new South. He is essentially practical, eschews senti- 
ment, and says he is for the future. He is a hard student, and keeps 
up with the current literature and politics. He is very fond of field 
sports, and has written some letters on this subject, which were 
printed in New York and Chicago papers. He is now engaged on 

a history of Tennessee. He is the proprietor of the Memphis 

Avalanche. It is remarkable that Mr. PHkLan was supported for 

Congress by the Appeal, but not by his own paper. His friends 

regard him as the coming man from the South. 


HENRY W. GRADY. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S NEW-YEAR MESSENGER. 


“THIS YEAR DO YOUR DUTY, LIKE A MAN.” 
THE NEW-YEAR—THE CONSTITUTION. 1787 discord, and disorder. There was a rebellion against the laws in of equal liberty are merely ideal and fallacious!’ The intense 
’ * almost every State. mortification with which he looked in that dark moment upon the 
A “nappy New-yEar!”’ may well sound over the New World In Massachusetts the rebellion seemed almost justified by the results of all his patriotic zeal shows itself in his indignant words. 
in 1887. We repeat the cheerful greeting to each other, not in impolitic and even tyrannical measures of the Confederate Con- Happily his fierce ardor, his almost boundless influence, founded 


vain. Qurs is the land of hope, and each new year as it opens gress, Vermont was on the eve of revolution. RhodeIsland and the Union and the Constitution. Yet we cannot fail to share his 


upon us seems to present a fairer prospect of general happiness Connecti 


cut sympathized with the insurgents in Massachusetts. generous rage in 1786-7—his resolution to prove that he had not 


than the past. We have no desire to draw satisfaction from the Pennsylvania was disturbed. Kentucky planned a separate gov- fought for a baseless shadow—and wish that he might survey, af- 
misfortunes of our neighbors: we would only have them share in ernment, and a union with Spain. Virginian and South Carolinian ter the passage of a century, the wonderful career of freedom in 
our success: but we cannot avoid seeing that much of the pros- _ politicians proposed a Southern Confederacy. The feeble Congress the New World and the Old. In 1786 the opponents of freedom 
perity and the fair prospects of the New World comes from its at Philadelphia, bankrupt, despised, powerless, had lost almost the scoffed at our poor divided country, our suffering and almost hope- 
free institutions and its free thought. Instead of empires and name of a government. The foreign courts said to the fallen less people. In 1886 we have proved by a century of progress, 
jarring despotisms, a band of free States, linked by the ties of a assembly, “‘ When you have a government, we will treat with you.” unequalled and not undeserved, that men are capable of governing 
common progress, have spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Such was the condition of the country in 1787. The New-year’s themselves. The empires and states of Europe that overshadowed 

In Europe the division of the country into a series of kingdoms, Day opened dark and cheerless om mankind. Washington, sick, us in our feeble origin have fallen.into comparative weakness ; we 
empires, and small principalities and republics, enforces an almost impoverished, oppressed with debt, looked almost in despair upon have a population neariy double that of England or France, and 
ceaseless hostility of interests, a fierce emulation, an eager passion his fallen country. All the dark forebodings of the enemies of boundless resources that even the intelligence of our people have 


for war. We wish for all the world a happy new year of peace. freedom 
May the dread destiny that seems to hang over so many European ernment 


were nearly justified. Men were incapable of self-gov- as yet only imperfectly unfolded. But the most valuable result of 
; they must return to the despotism of the Middle Ages. the Constitution and the Union is the general diffusion of peace, 


states and families be averted! May the truce of God be pro- A considerable party among the people advocated a monarchy; while Europe, divided and hopeless, trembles on the brink of uni- 
claimed in Church and Senate! they would even have chosen an English prince to reign over the versal war. America is left at ease to study the welfare of its 
It is just a hundred years since the Union and Constitution were New World. “Shall we have a king?” said Jay to Washington. own people and of mankind. We wish to each other and to alla 
debated by the leaders of thought and founded among us. In “Not, in my opinion, until every other expedient has been tried.” happy new year, and we have shown to the nations how to attain It. 
1786-7 the country had seemed on the brink of ruin. Its ene- And Washington, in real alarm, in 1785 had written to Jay the A hundred years of general prosperity under the Union and the 
mies in Europe threatened it on all sides. Spain on the west, letter that perhaps fixed the nation’s fate. ‘Whatatriumphfor Constitution so painfully won and founded show that peace is not 
France on the north, England along the borders, were ready to the advocates of despotism,” he said, “to find that we are incapa- unattainable; it may be assured by union and an intelligent pto- 
partition and divide our territory. In our midst was only division, ble of governing ourselves, and that systems founded on the basis gress. EvGexe LawRenNce. 
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THE ORIGIN OF METEORITES. 
Br RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


M. Davenés, who is perhaps the highest living 
authority on the subject of the chemical structure 
of meteorites, Las recently made an announce- 
ment respecting these bodies which opens out 
the most interesting ideas concerning their sig- 
nificance. As-these ideas converge from an un- 
expected direction upon a theory which I have 
long entertained, I take special interest in dis- 
cussing them; and I believe the readers of Har- 
per’s Weer, whether they accept or reject M. 
Daubrée’s ideas and my own kindred theory, will 
find the study of the matter well worth their while. 

The inquiry, from M. Daubrée’s point of view, 
may be said to ‘dave begun with the discovery of 
the celebrated Ovifak meteorites (as they were call- 
ed), brought to Europe by M. Nordenskjoéld (pro- 
nounced Nordenshield) from the western shores 
of Greenland. -In 1818 Sir John Ross brought 
back from his arctic voyage some knives with 
blades made from pieces of iron found by the 
Esquimaux near Cape York. As nickel was 
found in this iron, a meteoric origin was attributed 


, toit. M. Nordenskjéld’s attention was attracted 


to some specimens of the same iron deposited 
in the Copenhagen museum ; and during his voy- 
age to Greenland in 1870 he sought for the iron 
masses which the Esquimaux described as present 
in large quantities at Ovifak, near Disco Island. 
He collected twenty masses, containing not less 
than twenty tone of iron. At first these masses 
were regarded as meteoric. But M. Shenstrup, 
who was sent by the Danieh government to find 
out under what conditions the iron occurred, dis- 
covered native iron actually imbedded in the ba- 
saltic rocks, the larger grains of this iron being 
precisely similar in structure to the larger blocks 
previously found. It was thus incontestably dem- 
onstrated that in matter ejected from the earth’s 
interior there is present at times iron “alloyed 
with nickel, like meteoric iron, and having the 
crystalline texture supposed to be an exclusively 
meteoric characteristic. 

Now M. Daubrée had a year or two before this 
indicated numerous features of resemblance be- 
tweet meteorites and the deeper terrestrial rocks. 
He hiad even shown that bodies not to be distin- 
guished from meteorites can be imitated by par- 
tially deoxidizing these rocks. “‘ Most of the 
eruptive rocks,” he remarks now, presenting his 
full present knowledge of the matter, “ differ con- 
siderably from meteorites....A great difference 
also appears in comparing meteorites with the 


- masses on which the sedimentary strata immedi- 


ately rest. Thus we never find granite, or any 
of the minerals associated with it, in meteorites. 
The analysis of meteorites must be sought in the 
silicate rocks, which originate in deep regions be- 
low the granite. A striking example of this 
similitude is afforded by the lavas formed from 
the association of two silicates, pyroxene and 
anorthite feldspar, and which correspond exactly 
with the meteorite picked up at Jonzac on the 
15th of June, 1819, and with one which fell at 
Juvinas on the 13th of June, 1821.” 

This naturally suggests the idea that meteorites 
had their origin under such conditions as exist 
deep within the interior of the earth. Only, if 
meteoric masses were originally so situated, the 
difficulty naturally arises, how did they ever get 
out thence? Can we for a moment imagine the 
occurrence of eruptive action sufficiently energetic 
to propel masses from the interior of a planet like 
our earth with velocities so great that the masses 
so expelled could never return to their parent 
orb?’ When we'see that the Ovifak iron masses 
were ejected, at any rate, with tremendous energy, 
though the date of their expulsion was compara- 
tively recent—certainly following the primary and 
secondary eras of the earth’s life (which were 
themselves recent in her history as a planet)— 
the idea seems certainly rendered admissible that 
when the earth was full of that fiery energy which 
belonged to her early youth such absolute ejection, 
or practically such rejection, of masses from her 
interior might well have been effected. Rather 
perhaps by geyser action, having its sources of 
energy deep down below tlie glowing surface, than 
by such volcanic action as now takes place, would 
the process of ejection have been effected. The 
masses ejected, though many of them may have 
weighed perhaps hundreds of pounds, would, of 
course, have been absolutely as nothing compared 
with the mighty mass of the earth. 

The same reasoning applies to every other plan- 
et, to the giant planets Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune, and to planets smaller than the 
earth, to all the planets of our sun’s family, and 
also toall the planets attending upon theother suns. 

But also the same reasoning applies with spe- 
cial force and directness to the sun himself, and 
to his brother suns, the stars. The, sun, indeed 
we can examine, and he has been actually caught 
in the act of expelling matter from his interior 
with velocities so great that the expelled matter 
can never have returned to him. 

Observe, the evidence is not speculative. A 
mineral indicates by its structure the circum- 
stances under which it was formed. Thus, then, 
we can say with confidence that meteoric masses 
were formed under such conditions of tempera- 
ture, pressure, and combination as exist only in 
the interior of large orbs in a sunlike state. We 
can reason out their origin then quite satisfac- 
torily, and this is how the reasoning proceeds: 
We must suppose silicons and the metals not 

combined with oxygen, as they are now in the 
earth. This implies intense heat preventing them 
from combining. When eventually or locally 
oxygen came into action, it united first with sili- 
con and magnesium, for which it has greatest af- 
finity; then with iron and nickel. If the gas 
were all taken up by the former substances, iron 
and nickel would be left free, disseminated among 
the stony silicates. This is what is observed in 
meteorites, and M. Daubrée has been able to con- 
firm the interpretation of the fact bv experiment. 
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The interior of our earth tells us the same story. 
The meteoric masses, of which some few may, 
but the majority cannot, have come from the 
earth, tell us, then, in effect that the interiors of 
the stars, or of such other orbs not now stars, but 
once sunlike, as they proceeded from, are akin in 
structure to the interior of our own earth. In 
analyzing a meteorite we are in fact analyzing a 
specimen from the interior of a sun. Millions, 
nay, hundreds of millions, of vears may have pass- 
ed since that meteoric body was ejected; many, 
journeys it may have made from solar system to 
solar system before, reaching ours, it came into 
casual conflict with our earth, and so brought its 
interstellar career to an end. But though it tells 
us in reality of the condition of some sunlike orb, 


not as such orb is now, but as it was millions. 


of years back in the past (an orb now perhaps 
opaque and life-supporting like our earth, or cold 
and long since dead like the moon), the record 
may be accepted as telling us what is the structure 
and condition of probably every orb in space— 
sun, planet, or satellite—during the time when 
it is passing through that sunlike stage which is 
the early youth of every orb’s career. 

How strange are the thoughts, then, which are 
suggested by a meteoric mass in one of our mu- 
seums! That small mass has passed through 
regions of space so vast that by comparison, not 
the sun only, but the whole solar system, seems 
minute. It has been known to us terrestrials for 
but a few years, but its birth in the celestial 
spaces must be set millions of years back; and 
lastly, that cold, dull lump of metallized stone 
tells of the intense heat of a sun’s interior, of 
overwhelming pressures, of inconceivable disturb- 
ance, and of noise so tremendous that in compari- 
son with it all forms of uproar known on the 
earth seem like dead silence. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr. N. 8. Rean, Chicago, says: “I think it is a rem- 
edy of the highest value in many forms of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, attended by sick headache, dys- 
pepsia, and diminished vitality.”—[Adv.] 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS, AND HOARSENESS, 


Are not new and untried, but have been tested for 
generations, and have attained high rank among the 
staple remedies of the age. 25 cents a box.—[{Adv.) 


YOU CAN LEARN HOW TO GET RICH 

by sending your address to Hallett & Co., Portland, 

aine; they will send you full information about 
work that you can do and live at home wherever 
you are located. ‘Work ada - o— to all ages and both 
sexes. $5 to $25 a day and upwards easily earned. 
Some have earned over $50 in a day. Ali succeed 
grandly. All is new. You are started free. Capital 
not required. Delay not. All of the above will be 
proved to you, and you will find yourself on the road 
to a handsome fortune, with a large and. absolutely 
sure income from the very start.—[ dv.] 


CURE FOR THE DEAF. 

Prox’s Patent Improvep Ear 
Restore Tus Hranine and the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable, and 
always in ition. All conversation, and even whis- 
pers, heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book of tes- 
timonials, Free. F. Hisoox, 853 B’way, N. ¥.—(Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wenstow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 


No Christmas or New Year's Table should be with- 
out a bottle of Aneostuga Birters, the world-re- 
nowned appetizer of exquisite flavor. Ask for the 

nuine article manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Siegert 

Sons.—[{ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Perfect Hair 


Indicates a natural and healthy condi- 
tion of the scalp, and of the glands 
through which nourishment is obtained. 
When, in consequence of age and dis- 
ease, the hair becomes weak, thin, and 
gray, Ayer’s Hair Vigor will strengthen 
it, restore its original color, promote its 
rapid and vigorous growth, and impart 
to it the lustre and freshness of youth. 

I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a 
long time, and am convinced of its 


value. When I was 17 years of age my 


toturn gray. I commenced 

the Vigor, and was surprised at 
the need effects it produced. It not 
only restored the color to my hair, but 
so stimulated its growth that I have 
now more hair than ever before. — 
J. W. Edwards, Coldwater, Miss. 


Ayers Hair Vigor, 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


IF YOU ARE SUFFERING from debility 
and loss of appetites if your stomach is 
out of order, or your mind confused; 
take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
will restore physical force and elasticity 
to the system, more surely and speedily 
than any tonic yet discovered. 

For six months I suffered from liver 
and stomach troubles. My food did not 
nourish me, and I became weak and 
very much emaciated. I took six bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and was cured. 
— Julius M. Palmer, Springfield, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


An ey by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggiets. Price $1; six bottles, 


VOLUME XXXI., NO. 1567, 


THE NEW-YEBAR CAKE. 
Let them ha(/)ve it. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
@ admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Benedict's Time. 
DIAMONDS 


AND 
A SPECIALTY. 
and Manofacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
hains, Rich Jewelry, and Silverware. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Only Store, Benedict Building, 171 Broad- 


way, cor. Cortlandt St. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


WHOOPING. COUGH CURED 


Or Prevented by Page’s Va- 
porizer and Cresolene. 
We have abandant testimony that 
Cresolene vaporized in a closed 
room is an almost infallible rem- 
edy for Whooping-Cough, for 
which a y no other 
assured remedy is known to ua. 
A cure usually effected in five or 
six days, at a trifling expense and 
but very little trouble. It is also 
exceedingly efficient in Asthma, 
Croup, Catarrh, Diphtheria, In- 

fluenza, and Scarlet Fever. 

It is a saféguard against the 
of contagion. 

Vaporizer complete, incladin 

a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. As 
your draygist for it. 

SOLE AGENTS, 


170-172 William St., New York. 
ASK FOR THE 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


Dougl Douglas’ $3 $3.00 Warranted. 
Bution and Lace. Boys ook 


Bize, 6 in. in height. 


* Patented Sept. 25, 1881, 


LORIDA. — SEVILLE, on the high pine rid 
a district unexcelled for fruit 
A with delightfal climate, is a 
station on the North and South Railway 
Trunk Line, 80 miles south of Jacksonville, and bas a 
complete system of water works ae 4 An 
excellent hotel is vow n. Lote for sale on rea- 
sonable terms. Address SEVILLE *cO., Seville, Fla. 
MASON YOUNG, President, 35 Wali St., N. ¥. 
R. H. MASON, Sec’y and Treas., Seville, iri. 


GENTS Wanted to sell Dr. Chase's 2000 Recipe 
Book. Sella at Sight. You double your money. 
Address Dr. Chase's Printing Honse, Ann Arbor, Mic 


Lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


I.eading Physicians of all Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggista, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
&#” A valuable pamphlet on “The Natrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Weuis, Ricuanpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Crumb’s Rubber Pocket inhaler 


—AND— 


INHALANT 


Positive cure Fresh Colds,’ 


CATARRH AND” BRONCHITIS 


Dr. Crumb for thirty years | ears has given specia 
attention to the th y and treatment of 
chronic diseases, especially Ca od shitis. We have 
such confidence in our theory and eystem of treatment, we make 
the following offer, viz.: We will send on receipt of one 
the price of ZOBOETHO Inhalant, sufficient 
° ient, un oroug convinc 
ZOBORTH HO $1.00, Corres J dence solicited. W. 
D., Spe- A “LUNG and KIDN'Y 
Diseases, 82 West 26ib 


STEEL 
PENS. 


City. Pamphlets free. 


ESTERBROO! 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. ~ 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks — 


WHILBUR’S 


speptice 


& 


CERMAN ASTHMA CURE 
attac 


Ite canses, and anew end suc- 

FAFNES cessful CURE at your own 
pen Treated by moet rot the noted 
Cured in three 


application. 
8. = Nos 41 West Sist St., New York City. 
BEST sTEREOPTICO 


Lowell, Mass., 14 
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/ Estent BROOK RC. 
j 
STHETA 

$2.00 Shoe. Same styles ss A TH A s 

get these shoes from deal- k, and 
ers, send address on postal 9 = insures comfortable HO WAITING for RE. 
card to W. L. Douglas. SULTS. toed by inition ita action is im- 
Brockton, Mass. A mediate, direct cortain, and a cure is the 
= result in all curable cases. single trial con- 
vinoes the most skeptic and $1.00 
> of any Grug or t Sampic 
> 3 Dr. SOMITE Eien. 

| MAGIC LANTERNS 

WONDERS BUR 

67. Last. Out@ts 61.50. 

Pa. 
Prevention 
— 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
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HE GOT IT. 
“Did yer get der boodle, Dinkenspiel ?” 


“Yah, I gets ze poodle.” 
“ H-s-h!—don’t give it away. 


What’s the size of it?” 
an’ you bets I don’ give him away.” 


“Mejium. ~Dere he is, under ze table; 


GOBBLING DIPLOMACY. 


“ Gobble, gobble, gobble,” says the Turkey. 
“ GoBBL", GOBBLE, you bet,” says the Russian Bear. 


* GOBBLE, ” roars the British Lion. 
[“The London Post, in an inspired article, warns Turkey against further coquetting with Russia.” | 


Sale, Sure, and Speedy 


No external remedy ever yet de- 
vised has so fully and unquestionably 
met these three prime conditions as 
successfully as Porovs 
Prasters. They are safe because 
they contain no deleterious drugs, 
and are manufactured upon scientific 
principles of medicine. They are 
sure because nothing goes into them 
except ingredients which are exactly 
adapted to the purposes for which a 
plaster is required. They are speedy 
in their action because their medi- 
cinal qualities go right to their work 
of relieving pain and restoring the 
natural and healthy performance of 
the functions of muscles, nerves, and 
skin. 


Constable K Co 


EVENING SILKS, SATINS, and 
BROCADES. Japanese and Canton 
Crepes, Gazes, and Grenadines. 
Plain and Fancy Velvets, Plushes, 
eto. Plain Dark-Colored Silk, with 
Fancy Figured and Striped Plush 
and Velvet for Street Combination. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR............. 4 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARK LIBRARY 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)........ 10 


. Pree to ail becribers in t 
me au n the United States 


19th ot. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


UBBER siepe Best made. Immense Catalogue Free 
to Agents. The G. A. Hagpsx Mra.Co., Cleveland, O, 


WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE CO. 


SALES LIST FOR NOVEMBER, 1886. 


H. P. 

South Side E. L.Co. , Pittsburgh, Pa.,........... 150 

Union & Signal Co., Pitts- 

Fast End E. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.,. .2d order, 75 

..3dorder, 75 
. Brush Electric Light Co., Buffalo, 

ce 2d order, 60 


& Torley,Pittsburgh,Pa,..2dorder, 60 
Winona Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass..,. "4th order, 60 
New York & Manhattan R. E. Co., 


Mather Electric Co., Hartford, Ct. awe 60 
.2d order, 60 
City E. L. Co., 
Wahoo E. L. Co 60 
J. C. Livingston & Co., Little Falls, 
tbe 45 
Weidman Silk Dyeimg Co., Pater- 
45 
Miller, Broudy, & Co., Alexandria, 
45 
E.L. McLain Mfg.Co.,Greenfield,O.,...2dorder, 45 
Van Deventer & ‘Horne, Plain. 
“The Public Ledger, Phila, Pa, ..2d order, 35 
..3dorder, 35 
“ order, 35 
“| 6th order, 35 
E. Balbach & Son, .l4thorder, 35 
Wolff & Hamaker,Chambefsburg,Pa,....... 35 
Imperial Guano Norfolk, Va............- 35 
Chandler & Price, Clev | 
Wabash, St. L., & Pacific R. R., 
Fort Wayne, Ind...............-.. Qd order, 35 
Barnes Bros., Maquoketa, Ia ,............... 35 
A. J. Mullen, ‘Selma, 35 
& Shephard, Albany, 
Henry Warden, 25 
AUTO NG Crown Mills, Marcellus, N. TT TTT 25 
_ Wabash, St. L., & Pacitic R. R., 
Fort Wayne, ....sdorder, 25 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co oes 
25 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO Minneapolis Gas Light Co., Min- | 
2d order, 25 
E. Balbach & Son, Newark, N.J....léthorder, 16 
Gas Engive and Power Co., New 
Roulleaux, Dugage; & Co. ,Suresnes, 
-2d order, 15 
KERR & C0 Shickle, Harrison, & Howard, St. 
Louis, 2d order, 15 
‘atur Furnace Co.. ’ Decatur, Ala., 15 
17 Cortlandt Street, New York; Lawrence Machine Shop, Law. 
98 Fourth A Pi Mass. 10 
ou venue ttsburgh wrence Machine op, w 
— Wait, Son, & Co., 
10 
nion Pacific R. R., Neb.,..2d order, 10 
FAIRBANKS & St. Lows, Geo, Howard, Philadelphia. 5 
Merritt W. Burwell, New 5 
D. A. TOMPKINS & Charlotte, Westinghouse Electric Co., Pitts- 
PARKE & LACY, San Francisco. ine. 
PARKE, LACY, & (0., Salt Lake, Utah. then: Lew: 
“ee Yandle, Santa Rosa, Cal,,.............- 5 
H. DUDLEY COLEMAN, New Orleans. Aberdeen Packing Co,, Astoria, OSagccocesnge 5 
KEATING IMPLEMENT & MACHINE CO., Dallas, Texas. Total, 56 ENGINES, 1975 


TRAVELERS 


or those who shave themselves at home are invited to try 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK 


cheving._ Delicately perfumed w rich, mild lather that will not dry on the face while 
shaving. Delica with Attar of Roses. Each stick enclosed ina turned 
wood pepo A red leatherette. The most elegant article of the kind ever 
offered to 


A MOST ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY GIFT 
to a gentleman who shaves. Obtain it of your Druggist, or send 25 cents in stamps to 
NBURY, CO 


GLASTO 
Manufacturers for 50 years of ‘“‘@ENUINE YANKEE” and Shaving Soaps. 


CARMEL SOAP, made in PALESTINE. 


the purest form of Pressed into Cakes. Purity 


CASTILE SOAP. and direct importer. 


A. KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar Street, 


SAUCE > 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


EXTRACT 
of a LETTER 
@ MEDICAL GEN- 
at Mad- 


to his brother 
at WORCESTER, 
May, 1851, 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
that their sauce is 

hly esteemed in 
India, and is in my 
opinion, the most 
palatable, as well 
as the most whole- 
some — that is | 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and 
Annual! Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medical Presa,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the: fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
Signatare in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been Iargely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & ca., 9 Fencharch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO.. CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


INDEPENDENT LABOR, $5 to $10 a Day 


And subject to no man's shop-bell. Full particulars free. 
8S. M. SPENCER, 112 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OBTAINED. H. W.T. JENNER, 
PATENTS Patent Attorney.Washington, DC. 
Charges moderate. Circulars free. 


CATARRH  Co., Newark, FALE 


guaranteed by both maker 
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